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Moke mare money in your business 
Ask the men = /~ Y- 


The George $. May Company . . . by every meas- 





urement the world’s largest organization of its 
kind dealing exclusively with problems of busi- 
ness...has the know-how and the men who 
know how to solve problems in your business. 
During the past 31 years, George S. May service 
has been immediately productive for top man- 
agement in companies suffering from rising 
costs, contracting markets, improper 
organization or outmoded methods. 

Without cost or obligation, one of our 

qualified representatives will call 

on you and show you how you 

can take advantage of the 

world’s largest accumulation 

of business experience. But 

ACT NOW! Tomorrow may 

be too late. 


GERMANY, GEORGE 5S. MAY INTERNATIONAL, G.M.B.H. 
’ S| + 


This “salesman’ landed *1821 worth of orders 


The Company: Anchor Plastics Company, Long Island City, N. Y., 
manufacturers of custom extrusions. The facts: telephone calls 
costing $14.85 produced $1821 in orders in just one month. 


“Telephone calls are extremely im- 
portant t us,” writes an Anchor Plastics 
executive. “They enable us to straighten 
out engineering problems with out-of.- 
town customers in a few minutes which 
would take days or weeks any other way. 
This creates a lot of good will, and it 
enables us to obtain orders which we 


might not get otherwise.” 


Are you using your telephone effec 

tively? Hundreds of firms, large and 
small, have found that the planned use of 
the telephone means greater profits. We 
have some specific suggestions that may 
prove helpful in your business. Just call 
your Bell Telephone business office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples 


New York to Philadelphia . . 50¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis 90¢ 
Chicago to Pittsburgh » are 
Boston to Detroit , $140 
Washington, D.C., to 

San Francisco coe ewan 
These are the daytime Station-to-Station 


rates for the first three minutes. They do 


not include the 10% federal excise tax 


Call by Number 


it's Twice as Fast 














You Can Pin-Point Rich Sources of Supply in This “Treasure Chest” Land 


What started out as chiefly a prime source of coal 
and nonferrous metals is now known to be one of earth’s 
greatest storchouses of practically every element in the 
atomic scale, 

Huge deposits of iron, uranium, thorium, potash 
and raw chemicals of virtually every kind occur in the 
vast Utah, Idaho, Colorado and Wyoming area served by 
Utah Power & Light Co. 

This area’s potentialities are well worth study by 
industries seeking larger opportunity in America’s 
growing economy. 

ASK FOR COPY OF “A Treasure Chest in the 

Growing West.”” Detailed information ws pre 

sented in this Area Resource Brochure. Write, 

wire or telephone for a copy Inquiric s held 
in strict confidence. Address: W. A. Huckins, 

Manager, Business Development Department, 


Dept. 25, Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake 
City 10, Utah. 





Every major basic raw chemical. 
60% of U.S.A. phosphate reserves. 
214 different minerals. 

One-third of nation’s copper. 


Largest proved uranium reserves 
in the nation. 


Greatest concentration of non-ferrous 
metal mills, smelters, refineries in U.S.A. 


Largest steel mill west of the Mississippi. 
Low-cost power, water, fuel. 

intelligent and stable labor force. 

Sound diversified economy. 

Healthful climate with low humidity. 


A gateway to the rich, far west market 
where America is growing fastest. 


Pius ... plenty of “elbow room”. 


UTAH POWER & LIGHT co. 


A Growing Company in a Growing West 
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Your life is blessed by trucks in many ways —and not 
the least of the good things they bring you is the free- 
dom to live or do business anywhere under the sun—sc. 
long as there’s a road by your door! 

And man— America is really moving out into the sub- 
urbs as a result! 

In the next 20 years, the U.S. Census Bureau fore- 
casts a population boost of more than 63 million people! 
And 80% of this booming population growth will take 
place in suburban U.S. A.! 

Naturally, it just wouldn't be possible without trucks. 
They provide the only transportation flexible enough 
to serve the shopping center in the valley, the house on 
the hill, the manufacturing plant off Highway 11—and 
do it just like downtown. 


TRUCKS... And Tomorrow... And You! 





The trucking industry welcomes the challenge of an 
America on the move--on the move as it has never been 
before. Constantly adding new and better equipment, 
improving driver selection and training, and perfecting 
its fine safety record, the trucking industry is gearing 
itself to be well ahead of the growing demands which 
will be made upon it in the years ahead. 

Like all public transportation in this country, truck- 
ing owes much of its progress to intelligent, time-tested 
and just regulation. 

Your own interest --and the public interest — both 
call for sharp and vigorous protest by you against 
proposals to neutralize or destroy public controls over 
transportation .. . proposals now being made in the 
name of “improved competition.”’ 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC., WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


If You've Got It... A Truck Brought It! 








what’s the 99" 
doing here ? 


Brokerage offices use the 99 Calculator to 
tote up the day’s trading and figure their 
commissions. Its great speed and never failing 
accuracy make it a “natural” to back up stock 
market transactions. 

Customers as well as brokers rely on the 
Remington Calculator. It’s fully automatic, has 





touch method operation and it prints too! 
That's why so many “blue chips” use the 99 
Calculator for cost accounting...inventories... 
payrolls and all business mathematics. 


Memington. Ftand 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 











LAN. 33 Woe 
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History is written on water 


Great civilizations of the past 
— Egypt, Persia, Babylonia 
waned when their water sources 
dwindled, 

It could happen to us... if 
we let it, 

Today, for example. America’s 
thirst for water is beginning to 
outrun its supply. Industry and 
homes use more and more water 
... billions of gallons daily. 


Yet average annual rainfall 


CAST IRON PIPE 


does not increase, And erosion 
of moisture-holding soil con- 
tinues. What can you do? 
Several things: encourage 
your water officials to plan in 
advance for necessary water 
facilities. Support realistic 
water rates and bond issues de- 
signed to increase your supply. 
(nd conserve where you can. 
The hour is late... but not 


past if you will do your part. 





SERVES 
THE CENTURIES 


America’s population, productive ca 
pacity and national prosperity keep 
growing 

in more than 64 American cities 
this upwerd economic trend is en 
couraged by an adequate water sup 
ply and the cast iron water mains 
that have carried it so efficiently for 
@ century or more 

Cast iron's longevity and reliabil 
ity mean continuing, economical ser 
vice...tax dollars saved that can be 
used to improve service still further 


Rely on Cast Iron Pipe to 
carry America's Water 





Sacramento, Cal. installed this cast 
iron water main over 100 years ago. 
It is still doing the job. Yet today's 
cast iron pipe, modernized and cen 


trifugally cast, is even stronger, more 
durable 


Longer Lasting Gas Mains 





Providence Gos Company laid this 
cast iron gas main more than 100 
years ago. It's still serving 


For more than a century many 
American utilities have used cast iron 
gos mains. They have paid for them 
selves many times over. Cast lron Pipe 
Research Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, 
Managing Director, 122 So. Michigan 
Avenue Chicago 3 
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CONGRESS IS RACING toward adjournment. 
Lawmaking momentum will quicken in 
coming month. 

Feeling in Washington now is that 
Eighty-fourth Congress will adjourn 
late in July. 

Lawmakers want time to get ready for 
presidential nominating conventions. 

Democrats meet in Chicago Aug. 13; 
Republicans, San Francisco Aug. 20. 

Point to watch: 

Election year pressure to adjourn may 
produce surprising legislative results. 

There'll be compromises on some meas=- 
ures. Others once considered vital may 
be dropped. 

Few major bills have seen final 
action. This means congressmen will go 
into night sessions, week-end meetings. 


PB HERE'S OUTLOOK ON MAJOR BILLS as ad- 
journment approaches: 

Welfare and pension funds: Legislation 
requiring public disclosure of financial 
operations may not get through before 
Eighty-fourth Congress quits. 

Highways: Some federal aid will be au- 
thorized, details uncertain. It's ex- 
pected that gas, user taxes will be in- 
creased. 

Public housing: Some expenditure will 
be authorized, amount undecided. 

Foreign aid: Some will be approved; 
how much and for what period is still 
big question mark. 

Postal rates: There are strong pres- 
sures to raise rates but there's little 
likelihood of passage because of elec- 
tion considerations. 

Farm bill: Soil bank idea probably 
will flexible price Supports are 
expected to be retained. 

Social security: Expansion of coverage 
assured; disability payments, lower re- 
tirement age for women in doubt. 

School aid: Prospects a tossup. 


pass, 


Action this year is not expected on 
extension of minimum wage coverage, 
disaster insurance, aid to depressed 


areas. 





pBIG BUDGET SURPLUS? Watch June spending 
spurt. It'll decide surplus size. 
Agencies are speeding payment of bills 
outstanding before fiscal year ends. 
And they're calling on contractors to 
get their bills in fast. 








Surplus background is this: 

Administration predicted '56 fiscal 
year would end with balanced budget, 
$230,000,000 left over. 

Other surplus estimates--based on 
government economy, higher revenues-- 
ranged up to $2,000,000,000. 

Now government is speeding spending. 
Therefore: While government revenue 
will be higher than Administration pre- 

dicted, so will outlays. 









































LOOKING TOWARD SECOND HALF, business 
prospects are good. 

That's consensus of economists, busi- 
ness forecasters, industry leaders. 

While there are some soft spots in 
the economy=--notably housing starts and 
auto sales--other factors shore up be- 
lief that ‘56 will equal or exceed last 
year's record performance. 

Strong points are these: 

Manufacturers’ orders, sales are 
running higher than same time last year. 

Government spending is likely to rise 
through rest of year. 

Spending for plant expansion, new 
equipment is running at highest level 
ever. 

Note: 42 per cent of businessmen in 
recent poll expect sales of their lines 
to rise in coming six months. Only four 
per cent anticipate decrease. 






















































































PRESSURE FOR FEDERAL AID to colleges 
shapes up as prospect for years ahead. 
Nation must be aroused to dangers of 
crisis that's coming, says official. 
Problem is foreseeable. 
Graph shows number of college-age 




















































































































youths: 
15,100,000 in '56 
20,000,000 in '65 
28,000,000 in '75 














What's being done to get ready for 
college bulge that’s sure to come? See 
page 56 for special survey details. 























WHAT DRAWS PEOPLE to your store? 
New study indicates quality, type of 
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merchandise are biggest consumer attrac- 
tions, accounting for patronage of 47 
per cent of customers questionnaired. 
Other reasons: Location and accessi- 
bility of store, 14 per cent; price, 14 
per cent; store service and special 
services, 8 per cent. 
Atmosphere, appearance 
7 per cent; personnel, 
reasons, 4 per cent. 
Five most popular services--in field 
of 36--are regular charge accounts, free 
delivery, parking lot, service for pay- 
ing utility bills, free gift wrapping. 


and reputation, 
6 per cent; other 


AMERICANS WHO FALL BEHIND on home pay- 
ments make up only 2.24 per cent of the 
total now paying on 2,302,500 loans. 

That's down from 2.32 per cent two 
years ago when there were nearly 600,000 
fewer loans outstanding. 

Compared to a year ago the ratio 
-l19 per cent higher. 

Survey by Mortgage Bankers Association 
shows industrial Midwest leads nation in 
collection achievements. 

There, low delinquency 
per cent is shown. 


ic 
a | 


ratio of 1.73 


BP HOURS OF OPERATION SHOW commercial 
airlines are twice as efficient as 
military airline in manpower use. 

Three U. S. international airlines 
average 24.8 transport hours per em- 
ploye. Best of three: 47 hours. 

Air Force passenger and cargo opera- 
tions average 11.4 flying hours per per- 
son in transport service. 

Six commercial airlines in interna- 
tional cargo field average 26,200 ton- 
miles per employe. Best of six: 51,200 
ton-miles. 

Government's average: 16,000. 

For revealing information on giant 
government airline see page 29. 


PB YOUR RIGHTS UNDER TAFT-HARTLEY are 


further clarified by Supreme Court in 
four decisions: 
1. You may have to let union look at 


your bodks when you plead inability to pay 
higher wages--if denial indicates lack 
of good faith. (Truitt Manufacturing) 

2. You cannot refuse to bargain over 
employe stock purchase plan. (Richfield 
Oil) 

3. You can deny organizers access to 








plant parking lot to distribute union 
leaflets--unless union has no other way 


of contacting employes. 
Wilcox) 

4. You cannot use state injunction to 
ban peaceful picketing for recognition, 
even though union is not in compliance 
with Taft-Hartley. (Arkansas Oak 
Flooring) 

Court also has upheld legality of 
railroad union shop contracts in 18 
States which ban compulsory unionism. 

Put off until fall: Decision on union 
political spending. 


(Babcock & 





IF STEEL STRIKE COMES it will likely 


shut down all producers dealing with the 
AFL-CIO Steelworkers’ Union. 

Departing from custom, major steel com- 
panies countered union strike notices 
with notices of their own terminating 
Steel labor agreements on July l. 

Thus, all producers involved in cur- 
rent steel negotiations are free to stop 
operations if the union strikes only one 
company in attempt to divide and conquer. 


GOING CAMPING? You'll find state parks 
attracting larger numbers of vacationers 
this summer. 

One reason is state park overnight 
capacity, calculated at almost 200,000. 
Tent, trailer campsites show largest 
increase. 

North and West lead in camp sites, 


with South also increasing facilities. 

Since ‘50, state park areas have in- 
creased from 1,725 to 2,030 with acreage 
now above 5,000,000. 

Overnight capacity is up 32 per cent, 
says American Automobile Association, 
which lists states that lead in park 
acreage: 

New York, 
560,000 ; 
000; 


2,600,000 acres; California, 
Maine, 200,000; Michigan, 177,- 
Pennsylvania, 150,000. 


BIS YOUR FIRM GUILTY of executive 
featherbedding? 

Management research group has 
problem in 25,000 companies, says 9 out 
of 10 firms pay at least one executive 
for unnecessary work or no work at all. 

Typical examples: 

Executives kept on payroll 
merger eliminates 

Engineers hoarded 


studied 


after 
their function. 
Simply to keep com- 
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petitors from using their skills. 
Nepotism. 
Make-work jobs for men who can't get 
along in their present departments. 


pm YOU'LL SEE POLITICAL SPENDING this 
year estimated from $40,000,000 to 
$150,000,000. Guesses range wildly be- 
cause nobody really knows what was spent 
in past election years. 

Good guesses, however, are these: 

$50,000,000 in '48; $80,000,000 in 
'52; up to $100,000,000 estimated for 
'56, aS revealed in larger outlays by 
campaign committees, labor, other groups. 

About $23,000,000 was reported to Con- 
gress in '52. That includes only reports 
required by law. 

Proposal before Congress would raise 
ceiling from $3,000,000 to $12,000,000 
for each national committee; from $25,- 
)00 to $250,000 for senatorial candi- 
iate; from $5,000 to $25,000 for House 
candidate. Final action effective in 
‘56 is unlikely. 


MAKERS OF POLITICAL NOVELTIES look for 
business to be good this presidential 
election year. 

Some big orders already have been 
placed. Most of these have come from Re- 
publicans, who feel assured of Eisen- 
hower-Nixon slate. 

Estimates of how much parties, 
groups, others will spend for lapel 
pins, bumper strips, etc., range from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

About $100,000 will be Spent on give- 
away items alone. 

More than 250 companies are in polite 
ical novelty field. They make buttons, 
pins, decals, costume jewelry, ties, 
emblems, other articles carrying polite 
ical messages. 


citizen 


LONG-RANGE WEATHER FORECAST. A cool 
summer is shaping up for most of country 
--compared with last year. 

That's view of Prof. Hurd C. Willett, 
meteorologist at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Yooler weather 
able, he says, 


will be most notice- 
in northeast and north 


central regions, which sweltered in 1955. 
Should be about normal 
little below normal in 
area and in Gulf Coast 


Temperatures 
in northeast, 
north central 





States, about normal in other regions. 
Another encouraging Willett forecast: 
Hurricanes, which tormented East Coast 

in '54 and '55, appear less likely to 

Strike this year. 


SIGN OF SOVIET THAW in Washington: 
Russian Embassy permits personnel to 
appear in public at unexpected places. 
Example: Public relations employe 
attended seventy-fifth birthday luncheon 
for business reporter Paul Wooton, one- 
time writer for Nation's Business. 


LOOKING FOR A GOOD SPEAKER for your 
next convention? 

Recent publication of the Trade and 
Professional Associations Department of 
U. S. Chamber will help you find one. 

Publication called “Speakers List" 
gives names, addresses of more than 400 
Speakers recommended by trade and pro- 
fessional association executives. 

Ten general subject areas are covered, 
including business and economics, world 
affairs, sales promotion, industrial re- 
lations. Price per copy is 50 cents. 


TERMINATION OF BUSINESS ownership out- 
Strips farm ownership terminations. 

Study shows business ownerships tere 
minate at average annual rate of 167 
per 1,000 business firms. 

Average of 50 farm ownerships per 
1,000 terminate annually. 

Note: Average earnings per farm have 
tripled since 1939. 

Gross income then was $10,600,000,000,. 
Now it's $32,600,000,000. 


BP BRIEFS: Families with teen-age chil- 
dren are more than twice as likely to 
buy new or used car as families with no 
children, University of Michigan Survey 
Research Center data shows. .. « 
World's labor force now totals approxi- 
mately 1,000,000,000 persons, 41 per 
cent of total world’s population. .. . 
Reason for engineer shortage: Carnegie 
Institute of Technology study of 18,000 
science and engineer graduates shows 
majority are in higher echelons of ad- 
ministration and management. .. . 
Capitol dome in Washington is getting 
new paint. It's brightened up each four 
years just before presidential inaugura- 
tion year. 
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INSURANCE TIPS 





vu Quin Sith W | 


A New Single Policy For Merchants, 
Retailers and Wholesalers: 


Bither you receive substantial savings 
over separate policies or much broader 
protection when you wrap up your many 
types of insurance on your merchandise 
and equipment in this single Package 
Policy. This new policy combines fire, 
extended coverage, burglary, water 
damage, transportation and other perils 
to which your merchandise is exposed 
To find out which way yow gain, ask 


your local agent representing one of the 


Phoenix of Hartford Companies. 


WHEN YOU BUY INSURANCE 
BUY INTEGRITY 





INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 





or H RD 


All forms of Insurance excepi Life 
The Phoenix Insuranc 
Lompany 


Connecticut 
| nomen Ay od Wy = +— Company 
ire arine france Company 
eo ALL. Company of Canada 
Executive O fice: Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Letters from 
businessmen 


impressed 
I just finished reading the article 


“How To Delegate Authority” in 
the May issue and was very im 
pressed with it. Would appreciate 


your sending ten reprints so that | 
could distribute them to the key per- 
sonnel in this division. 
JOSEPH MULLEN, JR., 
Piant Food Division 
Mathieson Chemical Corp 
Little Rock, Ark 
other requeata for 3,892 copies 


PAnd 263 


A heipful approach... 

I believe you now have an ap 
proach not covered by any of the 
other numerous business magazines 
in the field 

I have found three of your articles 
particularly interesting and have en 
closed a purchase order for enough 
reprints to supply our departmental! 
executives 

RONALD A. MALONY, Pre 


The Bridgeport Gag Company 
Bridgeport, Conn 


..» He liked this one... 
Please send us 100 copies of “You 
Can Grow Your Own Executives.” 
BRUCE MORSE, 


Detroit 
Detroit 


Harvester 
Mich 


Company 


..»« The other two 
{ particularly enjoyed your April 
issue. Please send me a reprint of 


“How To Make A Business De 


cision,” and “Ten Steps To Help You 
Sell.” 
R. K. Heist, Vice Pres 
Liberty Mutual Insurance ¢ 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
PA thur« article have brought 1,936 
jue f 13,448 reprint 


Truckers’ problem 

take exception to your 
article in the April issue (“Spread 
ing 

tion” 


I must 


tegulation Threatens Competi 
wherein you state that a 

carrier cannot compete 
with shipper-owned trucks. It is not 
because of government regulations, 
it is simply 


common 


because our costs are 
higher 

Our biggest is labor which 
accounts for approximately 50 to 55 
per cent of gross business. A goodly 
portion of the drivers of shippe 
owned trucks are not covered by any 
Teamster contract. Those that are 
usually obtain a more favorable one 
than common carriers have. 


cost 


A cost which the shipper-owned 
trucks do not have to bear is the ex- 
pense of advertising and solicitation. 
A conservative estimate would place 
the cost of securing business at ap- 
proximately ten per cent of the 
trucker’s gross business 

Truckmen must keep extra equip- 
ment on hand at all times to meet the 
needs of their accounts. Much of it 
is idle most of the time but the in- 
surance garaging and depre- 
ciation go merrily on. The shipper, 
on the other hand, can use the mini- 
mum amount of rolling equipment, 
and call on the carriers to handle the 
overflow. The carriers, of course, are 
not given the truckload shipments, 
but the LTL shipments that are cost- 
ly for the shipper to serve with his 
own trucks 

All we truckmen have to sell is 
service and we do our utmost to 
serve the shipper and the public. 

JOHN T. BELBEY 


Belbey Transfer Co 
Harrison, N.J 


Dime extractor 
The 


your 


costs, 


writer has just completed 
article “Three Year Study 
Shows How Managers Are Made,” 

March} and was gratified to see 
this tremendous project moving un 
der a full head of steam at last. 

The impression left with the writ 
er is such that, enclosed, please find 
a dime for one copy of the article. 


A. C. NOEBEL, 
Controls Corporation of America 
Milwaukee, Wis 
28,493 nn reprints sent in ponse to 
1.359 oth: requests 


Most sensible 
I wish to commend you for your 
article “Slow Traffic Laws Waste 
Fast Roads,” in the April issue. It is 
the most sensible approach to the 
growing problem of traffic control 
laws I have ever read, and certainly 
should be required reading for every 
state legislator and city or 
councilman in this country 
WILLIAM B, DRAKE 


Cook & Drake 
Glenwood, lowa 


Short but essential 

I note on page 38 of your April 
number a good and lengthy article 
on “How To Make a De- 
cision.”” What has been most helpful 
in my making business and other de- 
cisions has been the simple state- 


town 


susiness 
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ll C. Westover: President of Ray Oil Burner Company, tells the secret of 


‘“‘How to make hay without sunshine!”’ 


or in a rainstorm? Sure — why not? 


In addition to his own stock, any Ray dealer in the coun 
have found a way. They cure it a few 


after cutt in big dehydrating plants! 


try can draw on our ‘super stockroom’ of 40,000 different 
parts. It's only a few hours away by Air Express! 

“It has helped build our reputation for fast service. And 
uch. Profits could disappear in a hurry 


it saves money! 10 lbs. from San Francisco to Portland 
fires go out. That's why they use Ray Oil Burners. Ore 


But there's on 


And that’s why 


, costs $3.78 by Air Express, That's $1.37 less than the 
Ray uses Ait Express ! 


next lowest-priced complete, door-to-door air service 


Air Express oa 


Gara THeaeRa FimraT via US. Scheduled Airlines 
CALL AIR EXPRESS . dir 


inion of PAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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Engineered to please with year after year 
dependability .. . the Burroughs Ten Key 
is a cost-cutter plus—the way it masters 
kingsize work loads. Quickly pays for itself! 


TEASE 


One teasing peek at thie Burroughs Ten Key 
adding machine—and you'll just know it’s the 
machine for you. In your choice of Sea Mist Green, 
Capri Coral, Alpine Blue, Amber Gray. 


SEES 


One gloating look . . . one flying fingers test 
of that snowflake-touch keyboard ... and you 

just gotta have this Ten Key! Quiet as a snoozing 
kitten. F-a-s-t, too. Instant minus balances. 






PLEASE 


¥ 


Burroughs Ten Key 
Adding Machine 


Our local branch or dealer is listed in the Yellow Pages. Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32. 


ment that I quote. Gustavus A. 
Swift, founder of Swift & Company, 
asked my father to investigate the 
Sioux City Stock Yards. Then he 
called on my father and said: 

“Feed me the facts, King.” 

First get the facts—all the perti- 
nent facts—then digest them and 
only then, action. 

DELCEVARE KING, 
Quincy, Mass. 


Oregon’s law 


When discussing the Model Injury 
Law in your May issue you describe 
Oregon as having a completely mo- 
nopolistic state fund. It is possible 
in this state for an employer to re- 
ject the Oregon Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. We are currently pro- 
viding voluntary compensation and 
employers’ liability for a great num- 
ber of employers, the total premium 
for which approaches $1,500,000. A 
number of other private carriers are 
providing this coverage in lesser 
amounts, and there are a number 
of employers who are self-insured. 

While the Oregon Compensation 
Act leaves much to be desired when 
compared with many other states, 
it does provide competition for the 
state fund, which is very healthy. As 
an example, the state fund had no 
accident prevention program in 1941 
when we entered the state and to- 
day we have a program approaching 
adequate. 

A. M. SCHOENFELDT, 
Branch Manager, 


Employers Mutual of Wisconsin 
Portland, Ore 


Nation’s Business reference was intended to 
apply only to the imeuring of statutory 
workmen's compensation, 


$30,000,000 overseas 


Your article “400 U. S. Firms 
Help Britain Meet Crisis” in your 
March issue was excellent. Our only 
regret was that Pfizer was not in- 
cluded in it. 

Pfizer, which has been doing busi- 
ness in England for a number of 
years, only last year opened a new 
fermentation plant in Sandwich, 
England, which is one of the largest 
in Europe for the manufacture of 
antibiotics, such as Terramycin. 
Capital invested in the project to- 
taled several million dollars. The 
company’s operations in England 
now employ more than 500 people. 

Over the past five years Pfizer has 
invested more than $30,000,000 in 
plants and facilities in England, 
France, Belgium, the Philippines, 
Japan, Brazil, Colombia, Panama 
and several other countries. About 
a third of the company’s total 1955 
sales of $164,000,000 were in for- 
eign markets. 

G. H. WEILER, 


Chas, Pfizer 4 Co., Inc 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
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Ever hear your coat pocket call you? 


It could happen—and you'd not be startled, but 
gratified. 

Take a busy man like yourself—apt to be 
away from your desk dozens of times a day. 
Somebody wants you, and quickly! What's the 
fastest, easiest way to locate you? 

Your secretary can go on a dead run through 
the building. The switchboard operator can 
ring every ‘phone and ask if you’re there. But, 
in this modern age, there must be a more 
streamlined method. 

We have the perfect answer in our PAGE- 
MASTER® signaling system. In your coat or shirt 
pocket is a miniature unit about the size of a pack 
of king-size cigarettes. Next to your telephone 


operator's switchboard is the small PAGEMASTER 
signal transmitter. If you're wanted, the operator 
puts your code call “on the air.’"” Wherever you 
are, when your personal signal unit gets your 
frequency, and yours alone, it buzzes gently and 
pleasantly, telling you to pick up the nearest 
telephone and call the operator. 

Industry is only one application. Hospitals, 
public auditoriums, construction projects are 
others. And you can visualize the value of this 
PAGEMASTER signaling system, on a city-wide 
basis and in matters of Civil Defense. 

An interesting booklet tells the PAGEMASTER 
signaling system story. Would you like one? 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY SC 


A O'rvisGton OF 


CENERAL 


OYNAMICS CORPORATION iS: 
rtd 


ROCHESTER &, &. Y.- 


Telephones and Centra! Office XY® Dial Equipment, Pagemaster, Relays and Switches © Sound Systems, Radio and Hi-Fi © Civilian and Military Electronic Products 
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NEW YORK LIFES 
EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION PLAN. 


* Offers extensive insurance 
protection for firms with 
as few as 10 employees! 


* Low in cost! 
* Easy to set up! 


* Easy to administer | 


Ask your New York Life agent for ful! 
details now, or write; New York Life 
Insurance ees aig ¢ Dept. NB-13, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A Mutuel Company nylic Founded in 1845 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The New York Life Agent in 
Your Community is o Good Man to Know 
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Special schools 
sharpen skills 
of management 


TWO HUNDRED and fifty thou 
sand American businessmen will 
sharpen their managerial skills 
through special training this year 

Some 100,000 of them will take 
formal courses on college campuses 
or attend one, two and three day 
conferences, clinics and seminars in 
other places 

An estimated 150,000 business 
leaders will participate in internal 
training programs sponsored by 
their companies 

Among the students will be sea- 
soned company executives as well as 
youthful management trainees. 

Subjects will range from intricate 
principles of financial administra 
tion and policy making, through hu 
man relations to remedia! reading 

The American Management As 
sociation, which itself conducts short 
term courses, conferences and semi 
nars for about 30,000 executives an 
nually, declares that this will be a 
record summer for off-the-job man 
agement training 

The big boom is in the campus- 
type training of managers. An al- 
most negligible activity before 
World War II, campus training has 
been growing in the past few years 
Here’s a measure of its growth: 
AMA conducted 284 seminars for 
executives in 1955, has more than 
400 planned this year, with an en 
rollment of 1,600 anticipated for the 
courses and seminars it will conduct 
in July and August at Colgate Uni- 
versity in Hamilton, N. Y. 


NATION’S BUSINESS - 


No one knows exactly how much 
American business will spend—over- 
all—to improve the abilities of its 
managers through intensive training 
in courses and seminars this year, 
but an idea of the cost to industry 
per student for such training can be 
had by reading the American Man- 
agement Association’s new and 
unique “Guide to Short Term 


Courses and Seminars for Manage- 





ment,” which will be mailed free to 
any businessman who requests one 
by writing, on his business station- 


ery, to Management Information 
Service, American Management As- 
sociation, 1515 Broadway, New 


York 36, N. Y 

Companies interested in sending 
their personnel to school will find 
that the courses offered vary consid- 
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"35-page re-typing job...a breeze” 


Done in 25 minutes with a Kodak Verifax Copier 


Bypassing the typing pool saves hours 
daily at the Detroit Branch of The 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, leader in 
boiler and machinery insurance. 


No longer are claim records, invoices, policies, 
and letters funneled into the typing pool for 


copying. 


All of these—and other records which couldn't 
be typed, such as engineering drawings—are 
now reproduced in the completely different 
Verifax Copier —5 copies made in I minute 
for just 2%¢ each 


Even the so-called “toughies,” like 
spirit duplicator copies of a 35-page 
statistical report, are reproduced in 
stride. Done before a typist could copy 
and proofread one page. 


And what’s most important, never a 
mistake or omission! Verifax copies are 
photo-exact from letterhead to signature 

pencil or ink makes no difference. 


The short cuts which Verifax copying 
makes possible are naturally reflected 
in the typing pool’s increased efficiency 
and output of new typing. And in faster 
communications with home office . . . 
improved service to customers. 


VALUABLE TIPS FOR BOSS AND 
SECRETARY IN NEW FREE BOOKLET 


Describes the short cuts which Verifax 
opying has brought to thousands of offices 
Shows how the low cost of a Verifax 
Copier is often saved the first month > How 
iunswer letters without dictation and 
typing * How to eliminate “I quote” memos * 
How to end slow “one- 
copy routing * How to save 
time at meetings » How not to 
run out of carbons * How to make 
an offset plate in | 
minute for less than 
20¢ * Also complete 
details on Verifax 
Copiers, Letter and 
Legal size, and—in 
a supplementary 
folder — information 
about the new low- 
cost Signet Copier. 


MAIL COUPON 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y 


Gentlemen Phe ase send free copy of 
“New Time Saver — New Idea for Every Office.” 


| Reo 
Company _ 


Street 


City. 





State 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


| 
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| 
ee | August, carries a $1,400 price tag 
i 


1 | meals of $550. 
| The AMA charges $750 for its 
/ four-week management courses. 

Briefer conferences, such as the 
five-day John Gaillard Private Sem- 
inar on Industrial Standardization, 
held in New York in June, cost ap- 
| preciably less, with the average fee 
running to about $120. 

Most of the courses listed in 
AMA’s guide book fall under the 
heading of “management develop- 
ment courses.” According to AMA 
President Lawrence A. Appley, this 
points up the increasing importance 
which forward-looking firms attach 
to giving their top personnel scien 
tific training for their jobs. 

“A modern company cannot ex- 
pect to survive and prosper if it re- 
gards management responsibility as 
something less than a science,” says 
Mr. Appley. “More and more com- 
panies are coming to realize that the 


Best way ever to good manager is not produced by 
osmosis but only through a con- 
cut water-walking costs! 


scious and organized effort to impart 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and in- 
spiration.” 

A recent survey by AMA showed 
that 54 per cent of the companies 
contacted have some _ systematic 
plan, prdgram or method to facilitate 
the development of people in or for 
management jobs. An additional 21 
per cent of the responding com- 
panies, while without formal pro- 
grams, have designated members of 
their organization to guide or pro- 
mote management development. 

The typical summer course for 
managers is not a skylark session. 
In almost every instance the spon- 
sors have tried to cram the maximum 
amount of learning into the shortest 
period of time away from the job. 

“At the same time we don’t mean 
to imply that it’s nothing but a 
grind,” comments a spokesman for 
AMA. “The suburban and even ru- 
| ral setting of some courses gives the 
harried business manager and dys- 
peptic vice president release from 
Rand the tensions of the city and his office. 
Corner In some places there ave interesting 


recreational inducements. But those 
WATCH WESTINGHOUSE! are strictly a sideline. In most in- 

* | stances you will find the students 
WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR YOU | 


working an eight hour day, with 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Messachusetts night sessions thrown in.” END 








Why not take a few seconds and consider 
these proven facts: 


THAT it’s costing your company hundreds, 
even thousands of dollars annually if em- 
ployees have to walk farther than they should 
for drinking water, 

THAT you can quickly solve this problem 
with the new Westinghouse PAY-WAY 
PLAN. Just call your Westinghouse Water 
Cooler Distributor who's listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. He'll give 
you all the time-saving, money-saving facts 
about the PAY-WAY PLAN—plus a Pay- 
Way booklet and Computer /ree 

THAT Westinghouse Water Coolers are mwre 
efficient with patented Pre-Cooler and Super 
Sub-Cooler for up to 60°%% more capacity at 
less cost, More conyenient with both tinger- 
tip and toe-tip control. More dependable with 
leak-proof Solenoid Water Valve PLUS 
E-Z Clean Strainer that prevents water stop- 
page due to pipe scaling, Write to the 
address below for your free copy of 
“How To Judge A Water Cooler,” 
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Photos courtesy Chance Vought Aircraft, Incorporated 


Aluminum-pigmented “COCOON” cuts outdoor 
storage costs 60% for Chance Vought Aircraft 


Alcoa Pigment adds years of protective life to vinyl coating 


There are more than 65,000 jigs, fixtures and plaster 
molds in the outdoor tool storage yards of Chance Vought 
in Dallas, Texas. Every tool is perfectly weatherproofed, 
rust-free, clean and ready for half-hour delivery to the 
production lines. Yet this protection costs 60% less than 
the old rust preventive, grease coating methods! 

The secret is the process of storage preservation using 
strippable “cocoon” developed by R. M. Hollings- 
head Corporation, Camden, N. J. A sprayable vinyl 
plastic material, “COCOON” is protected from destruc- 
tive sunlight by ALcoa” Aluminum Pigments. These 
bright, reflective flakes of ALCoa Aluminum, added to 
the coating, provide ultraviolet block, prevent deteriora- 
tion of the vinyl, give years of 
extra life to the “COCOON.” 
Inspections of three and four- 
year-old packages show no 


PIGMENTED WITH 


as they protect “cocoon.” By turning back damaging 
sun’s rays, the flakes of aluminum prevent drying out 
and cracking. Moreover, aluminum-pigmented paints 
and roof coatings reflect hot summer sun, help insulate 
in winter. Write today for complete information, 


“COCOON” is a registered trademark of 
R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, N. J. 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 


Paint Service Bureau, Aluminum Company of America 
1715-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19 Pennsylvania 


Please send me more information on “COCOON.” | would 
also like to receive the FREE booklets, Painting With Alumi 
num and Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings Make Time Stand 


ALC o A 63. Sill 





igns whatever of corrosion 
ALCOA Aluminum Pigments 

protect roof coatings and calk- 

ing compounds much the same 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY GF AMERICA 
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Best way 
cut water-waliking costs! 


Why not take a few seconds and consider 
these proven facts: 

THAT it's costing your company hundreds, 
even thousands of dollars annually if em- 
ployees have to walk farther than they should 
for drinking water, 

THAT you can quickly solve this problem 
with the new Westinghouse PAY-WAY 
PLAN. Just call your Westinghouse Water 
Cooler Distributor who's listed in the Yellow 
Pages of your telephone directory. He'll give 
you all the time-saving, money-saving facts 
about the PAY-WAY PLAN 
Way booklet and Computer /re« 
THAT Westinghouse Water Coolers are wre 
efficient with patented Pre-Cooler and Super 
Sub-Cooler for up to 60°, more capacity at 
iss Cost. More canyenignt with both tinger- 
tip and toe-tip control, More dependable with 
leak-proof Solenoid Water Valve PLUS 
E-Z Clean Strainer that prevents water stop- 
page due to pipe scaling. Write to the 
address below for your /ree copy of 
“How To Judge A Water Cooler,” 


plus a Pay - 


“orm 
WATCH WESTINGHOUSE! 


WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR vou 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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erably in nature, price and duration. 
For example, $600 will cover all 
sessions, as well as living and recre- 


| ational expenses, at the University 


| 


of Pennsylvania’s two-week execu- 
tive conference on administrative 
policies and problems. Stanford Uni- 
versity’s nine-week executive devel- 
opment program, held June through 
August, carries a $1,400 price tag 
that includes tuition fee of $750, a 
charge of $100 for books and mate- 
rials, and a charge for room and 
meals of $550. 

The AMA charges $750 for its 
four-week management courses. 

Briefer conferences, such as the 
five-day John Gaillard Private Sem- 
inar on Industrial Standardization, 
held in New York in June, cost ap- 
preciably less, with the average fee 
running to about $120. 

Most of the courses listed in 
AMA’s guide book fall under the 
heading of “management develop- 
ment courses.” According to AMA 
President Lawrence A. Appley, this 
points up the increasing importance 
which forward-looking firms attach 
to giving their top personnel scien- 
tific training for their jobs. 

“A modern company cannot ex- 
pect to survive and prosper if it re- 
gards management responsibility as 
something less than a science,” says 
Mr. Appley. “More and more com- 
panies are coming to realize that the 


| good manager is not produced by 


osmosis but only through a con- 
scious and organized effort to impart 
knowledge, skills, attitudes and in- 
spiration.” 

A recent survey by AMA showed 


| that 54 per cent of the companies 
| contacted 


have some _ systematic 
plan, prégram or method to facilitate 
the development of people in or for 
management jobs. An additional 21 
per cent of the responding com- 


| panies, while without formal pro- 


grams, have designated members of 
their organization to guide or pro- 
mote management development. 

The typical summer course for 
managers is not a skylark session. 
In almost every instance the spon- 
sors have tried to cram the maximum 
amount of learning into the shortest 
period of time away from the job. 

“At the same time we don’t mean 
to imply that it’s nothing but a 
grind,” comments a spokesman for 
AMA. “The suburban and even ru- 
ral setting of some courses gives the 


| harried business manager and dys- 


peptic vice president release from 
the tensions of the city and his office. 
In some places there ave interesting 
recreational inducements. But those 
are strictly a sideline. In most in- 
stances you will find the students 
working an eight hour day, with 
night sessions thrown in.” END 
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Photos courtesy Chance Vought Aircraft, Incorporated 


Aluminum-pigmented “COCOON” cuts outdoor 
storage costs 60% for Chance Vought Aircraft 


Alcoa Pigment adds years of protective life to vinyl coating 


There are more than 65,000 jigs, fixtures and plaster 
molds in the outdoor tool storage yards of Chance Vought 
in Dallas, Texas. Every tool is perfectly weatherproofed, 
rust-free, clean and ready for half-hour delivery to the 
production lines. Yet this protection costs 60% less than 
the old rust preventive, grease coating methods! 

rhe secret is the process of storage preservation using 
strippable “cocoon” developed by R. M. Hollings- 
Camden, N. J. A sprayable vinyl 
“COCOON” is protected from destruc- 
ALcoa" Aluminum Pigments. These 
reflective flakes of ALCOA Aluminum, added to 
the coating, provide ultraviolet block, prevent deteriora- 
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as they protect “cocoon.” By turning back damaging 
sun’s rays, the flakes of aluminum prevent drying out 
and cracking. Moreover, aluminum-pigmented paints 
and roof coatings reflect hot summer sun, help insulate 
in winter. Write today for complete information, 


“COCOON” is a registered trademark of 


R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Camden, N. J, 


THE ALCOA HOUR 
TELEVISION'S FINEST LIVE DRAMA 
ALTERNATE SUNDAY EVENINGS 


Paint Service Bureau, Aluminum Company of America 
1715-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


Please send me more information on “COCOON.” | would 
also like to receive the FREE booklets, Painting With Alumi 
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MOORES ADP 


*Automated Data Processing 


There is no mystery about automation; 
and large companies do not have an 
exclusive franchise to its benefits. 
While Moore serves many large com- 
panies with ADP, it also helps the 
small company to the automation that 
results in smoother work flow, accurate 
control and faster handling of data for 
current information. In any system of 
automation, it’s sound practice to de- 
sign the form-system early in the plan- 
ning stage. This is the way to be sure 
correct forms design and construction 
are carefully planned so as to bring 
home dividends in efficiency and econ- 
omy. Moore manufactures forms only, 
and not ADP machines. Moore’s ADP 
fits automation to the need of the 
company—no more, no less. And that 
depends on its size, and the nature 
and number of transactions. ADP can 
be applied to a system all at once or 
in planned stages which apply auto- 


mation gradually as required. 


How it Works * 


EXPERIENCE pays in this field. The Moore man, 
having the benefit of experience with many com 
panies, brings a wealth of knowledge and an out 
side viewpoint to the problems of your company. 





SMOOTH SYSTEM KEEPS A WAREHOUSE WORKING 


An ADP Order-Shipping System assures same-day shipments, positive control and accuracy 


MAIN OFFICE A Moore one-part continuous form is used 
to teletype the customer’s incoming order from the main 
office to the warehouse. This saves many hours of delay 
in getting orders entered at the warehouse. 




















a Soe ———— 
SHIPPING ROOM Part | of the form gives Shipping a 
packing list to enclose. And also the addressed label 
Part 2 of the form, with label attached, travels with the 
package, to the Mailing Clerk 





WAREHOUSE The order comes in automatically typed on 
a 2-part Moore form. The special construction of this 
Moore Speedifio form makes operation trouble-free and 
automatic. The machine, in fact, runs unattended 


MAILING DESK Postage is affixed and the amount entered 
on Part 2. This is detached and sent to the main office for 
billing. One automatic writing on the form has supplied all 
the order and shipping information, and the control needed 


Moore forms are the heart of the ADP benefits 


[he company enjoys speed it never had or instructions 
needed. Any company, large or small, 
can learn how to begin getting ADP 
benefits simply by talking with the 


before in transmitting orders to Shipping 
so they can be filled the same day. It 
operates with more accuracy, as tran- 
scribing errors have been eliminated. One Moore man 
typing is sufficient to relay information 


write the nearest Moore office, below. 


every point where 


» : ec 
in the Classified or Ne i idee 


used in 
the system 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 


NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y DENTON, TEXAS 


EMERYVILLE, CALIFORNIA 


Since 1882 the world’s largest manufacturer of business forms and systems 


Over 300 offices and factories across the U.S. and Canada 








ON YOUR 
VACATION 





Drive in the 


Sunlight of Safety 


When you plan your summer vacation, you always hope 


for fair and sunny weather. It adds to a happy time. 


When you take a motor trip, it calls for more than a 
hope that you and your family won't be involved in an 
accident with your automobile. 


Three basic things are required to assure 
light of safety’’ on your vacation trip 


‘the sun- 


1. That you observe the rules of safe driving; 
2. That your car be mechanically sound; 
3. That your auto insurance provides proper protection. 


Be certain you have the nationwide protection of 


Jnsuvance for your Avromonitr... Home 


Stevens Point, Wisconstn 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 





BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals, 


Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Mount Rushmore National Memorial, Black Hills, South Dakota 





Hardware Mutuals auto insurance. Hardware Mutuals 
are licensed in every state. Anywhere you drive in the 
U.S. there’s a Hardware Mutuals attorney or adjuster 
nearby to give friendly, personalized service any hour 
of the day or night. If you have Hardware Mutuals 
auto protection, and an accident should mar your 
journey, our representatives are ready to help you on 
your way again with minimum delay. 


Find ovt what Hardware Mutuals automobile in- 
surance can do for you. To contact the representative 
nearest you look for the Hardware Mutuals listing in 
your classified telephone book. 


OOS hehy gop ere 7 heme a 
| Hardware Mutuals NB-66 ] 
200 Strongs Avenue, Stevens Point, Wis. 
i | 
| Please send me free copy of booklet, ‘How to be | 
{a Safe Driver.”’ | 
| NAME | 
ee | 
STREET ; 
| ciry ZONE STATE | 
dlr altar OEY 1 FE EO I ES 2 he SE J 
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Electoral plan could bring first inde- 
cisive presidential vote since 1824 


No part of the Constitution was more carefully 
designed than that which provides for the election 
of the President. Yet no other part of our govern- 
mental system today differs as much from the 
original plan in actual practice. 

For instance, it is a novel and startling idea to 
many people to think that the voting on Nov. 6 
might be wholly inconclusive, and that for two 
months thereafter we might not know who would 
be the next President. But twice in our history the 
election has been thrown into the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the way the electoral vote divided. 
And it could happen again this year. 

The Founding Fathers were fully aware of this 
possibility of a run-off election and regarded it 
favorably. Evidence of this is readily available 
in No. 66 of the Federalist. Here Alexander Ham- 
ilton considers the relative powers of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The prestige 
of the latter, he says, is greatly increased because 
it may frequently elect the President. 


The fundamental law governing our presiden- 
tial elections is the first section of Article II of 
the Constitution, as modified by the Twelfth 
Amendment. Its essential point, which is often 
forgotten in the heat of the campaign, is that the 
American people do not vote directly for a presi- 
dential candidate, but for state electors equal in 
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number to each state’s congressional delegation. 
That number is the much-discussed “electoral 
vote” of the various states, the total of which for 
all the 48 states is now 531. 

Since every state has two senators and at least 
one representative the minimum electoral vote is 
three, which is presently the case for Delaware, 
Nevada, Vermont and Wyoming. The maximum 
electoral vote for a state depends of course on its 
population, which determines the number of rep- 
resentatives. At present New York heads the list 
with 45 electoral votes while California and Penn- 
sylvania are tied for second with 32 each. 

After each decennial census there is an auto- 
matic reapportionment of the electoral vote, cor- 
responding to any change in a state’s represen- 
tation in the House. In 1948, the last election 
before the 1950 census, New York had 47 electoral 
votes, Pennsylvania 35 and California only 25. 
In 1928, California had only 13 electoral votes, 
or as many as Indiana or Missouri now. Thus 
the meteoric rise in the population of California 
has brought a corresponding increase in its politi- 
cal influence, of which Vice President Nixon is 
currently the beneficiary. 

The Constitution further ordains that the can- 
didate receiving the greatest number of electoral 
—not popular—votes shall be the President, “‘if 
such number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed.” But if no candidate ob- 
tains this majority of the Electoral College, which 
is at present 266, then the election is thrown into 
the House, where each state must vote as a unit 
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“and a majority of all the states shall be necessary 
to a choice.” 

In 1800, when there were only 14 states in the 
Union, no candidate got a majority of the electoral 
vote and Thomas Jefferson was finally chosen over 
Aaron Burr by‘a House vote of ten states to four. 
In 1824 the same thing happened in a Union 
which then comprised 24 states. In the House 
run-off John Quincy Acams then squeezed in 
with the support of 13 states, as against seven 
for Andrew Jackson and four for William H. Craw- 
ford, one of the unjustly forgotten men in our 
historical background. Adams became the sixth 
President although he had run behind Jackson 
both in the electoral vote and in the popular 
vote, so far as it was then tabulated. 


With a two-party system, and as long as the 
total of the Electoral College is an odd number, 
one of the two candidates is sure to be chosen, 
if only by a bare majority of the electors, on the 
appointed day. But whenever there is a third 
candidate strong enough to win the electoral 
vote of several states, the situation is different. 

Taken together, the six leading states (New 
York, California, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio and 
Texas) dispose of 185 electoral votes, or 35 per 
cent of the total. The next six (Michigan, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, North Carolina, Indiana, 
Missouri) together have 92 electoral votes, which 
is 17 per cent of the total. All of the remaining 36 
states in sum control only 48 per cent of the elec- 
toral vote. So in a three-cornered contest one 
candidate might be victorious in three-quarters of 
the states, yet fail of election until the House had 
acted on the basis of one vote for each state. 

While this particular line-up is most unlikely, 
we had, only eight years ago, a sharp reminder 
of the possible complications in our electoral sys- 
tem. In 1948, because of a split over the Civil 
Rights platform, the Democrats nominated two 
candidates, President Truman as the “regular” 
and Governor Thurmond of South Carolina as the 
“States’ Rights” candidate. This did not mean 
the formation of a third party, for the division did 
not affect the congressional candidates but only 
the presidential and vice presidential nominees. 

When the dust settled it was found that Presi- 
dent Truman had won 28 states, with 303 elec- 
toral votes; Governor Dewey 16 states, with 189 
electoral votes, and Governor Thurmond four 
states with 38 electoral votes, to which was added 
one more vote by an independent-minded elector 
in Tennessee. Although Thurmond had run a 
poor third in Tennessee nobody could successfully 
question that recalcitrant elector’s constitutional 
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right to vote for the candidate of his choice, re- 
gardless of the division of the popular vote. 

In 1948, Thurmond won Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and South Carolina. He also polled 
a substantial vote in other southern states, nota- 
bly Florida, Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia. 
It is perhaps not generally realized that if the 
Dixiecrat candidate had carried those last four 
states, the 1948 presidential election would have 
been inconclusive, and would have gone to the 
House of Representatives for decision. Losing the 
eight states named, and assuming that Dewey had 
run as he did, Mr. Truman would have received 
258 electoral votes, or eight less than the bare 
majority requisite for election. 


The possibility of a southern walkout at the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago this August is 
certainly as strong as it was two months prior to 
the Dixiecrat revolt at Philadelphia eight years 
ago. Indeed, the chance is probably greater now 
because southern sentiment has been solidified by 
the attempt to enforce compulsory integration. 

The legislatures of eight southern states have 
all but unanimously adopted resolutions of inter- 
position. And there is other evidence that north- 
ern pressure at the Chicago convention could 
again result in the nomination of two Democratic 
candidates, in which case the one running under 
the States’ Rights banner might well be strong 
enough to cut the electoral vote of a northern 
rival below the requisite 266. That is the more 
likely if several electors in border states, or in 
sharply divided Texas, decide to assert the same 
independence successfully exhibited by that one 
Tennessee elector of 1948. 

It is too easily assumed that a Democratic split 
would benefit the Republican candidate. If the 
division came, each Democratic faction would be 
the more zealous for its leader. President Eisen- 
hower, assuming his nomination, would be less 
likely to maintain the southern inroads that he 
accomplished in 1952. 

So the prospects of an indecisive presidential 
election—for the first time since 1824—are strong 
enough to warrant careful consideration in ad- 
vance. Only by so doing can the shock which the 
country would otherwise experience be minimized. 
For few Americans, and one may add scarcely any 
foreigners, are aware that the designers of our 
electoral system expected the House to have the 
last word on the presidency frequently. 

Some politicians would like to have it that way, 
because if the House elects the President, the 
vote of Delaware, or Nevada, counts as heavily 
as that of New York, or California. But most 
people hope that the outcome here discussed can 
and will be averted. The complications and con- 
fusion that would result would be far worse in 
1956 than was the case in 1824. 
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get daily inventory with the IBM Cardatype” 


Automatically ... the IBM Cardatype Accounting Machine gives you 
Perpetual Inventory Control . . . based on daily sales! For medium-sized 
operations —such as wholesale distributors, branch offices, and warehouses — 
the IBM Cardatype actually gives you positive inventory control as a 


by-product of daily Order Writing, Pricing and Billing. 
Get the down-to-earth IBM Cardatype story —today! 
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Why trust to luck 








Open your eyes to the tacts before you buy! 






Buying a new truck after looking at only one 
make is like buying a pig in a poke— you’re 
plain trusting to luck that you're getting a 


Dome V-8 design assures full power from 
regular gas, more miles per gallon! 









i 1ec@ re a stretch- . 
good deal. 4. Biggest cab—for real stretch-out comfort. 
Your own good business sense tells you it’s >. Low prices —lowest of all on many models. 
much wiser to make comparisons — to find Get the most for your money on your next 
out, say, just how well that truck you may 





truck. Instead of “trusting to luck’’, why 
not see your Dodge dealer before you make 
the mistake of paying more and getting less? 


have your eyes on stacks up against 
DODGE, 


You'll score a plus for Dodge on practically 
— count, because an honest appraisal of 
the facts shows that Dodge gives you 











1. More hauling power—the highest V-8 
horsepower-to-weight ratio of any lead- 
ing make of truck. 


2. Extra-hefty payloads—up to 22°; more! 


3. Greater gas economy. Exclusive Power- 
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Changes ease White House routine; 
President shows new air of relaxation 


A CHUNKY, sunburned man drove up before the 
White House Executive Office. From the trunk of 
his car he hauled a box containing ice and a 100- 
pound halibut. 

The caller was Nestor Hill of Hyannis, Mass., a 
Cape Cod fisherman of note, who had driven all 
the way from home to give the President his prize 
catch. His visit had been arranged by a congress- 
man, 

Before his heart attack, President Eisenhower 
almost certainly would have come out to accept the 
halibut. The news photographers would have been 
on hand, and there would have been the familiar 
cries of “One more, Mr. President, one more.” 

On this occasion, however, it was Sherman 
Adams, the Assistant to the President, who took 
over. He accepted the big fish from Mr. Hill, and 
assured him that at least a part of it would reach 
the First Family’s table. 

This incident illustrates how President Eisen- 
hower has cut down on some of the chores he used 
to perform before he was hit by a coronary throm- 
bosis. 

The other noteworthy change in his 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m. routine is a midday nap. This comes at 
12:30 p.m., between a swim in the White House 
pool and luncheon. 


The Chief Executive still receives a good many 
callers, naturally; the curtailment has been in con- 
nection with visits not strictly related to govern- 
ment business. Once, for example, he used to receive 
the Truck Driver of the Year; this time Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon acted as his stand-in for that ceremony. 
Mrs. Eisenhower also is helping to ease the bur- 
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den on the President in the ceremonial field. It is 
she who now welcomes groups who are sponsoring 
worth-while drives. 

The President autographs fewer pictures than 
before, dictates fewer letters, and gives fewer stag 
dinners, all of this economy of effort being in- 
tended, of course, to protect him against excessive 
fatigue. 

Well, how goes it for the soldier-statesman under 
this regimen, eight months after his heart attack? 
The answer is that he looks well and acts like a 
man who feels well. His face is ruddy, his eyes clear, 
and he still has some of the old West Point spring- 
iness in his walk. 

It may be true, as he himself said back in Jan- 
uary, that he can never hope to recapture the won- 
derfully good health he enjoyed before his attack. 
Even so it seems to me that he is more relaxed now 
than he was before, and also has a more serene out- 
look. 

Aside from the changes in routine that have been 
mentioned—the President’s midday rest and the 
fact that he sees fewer visitors—life at the White 
House seems to be pretty much what it was a year 
ago. 

President Eisenhower is awakened in his bed- 
room on the second floor of the White House at 
6:45 a.m. by Sergeant John Moaney, his Negro 
valet, who was his striker in World War II. Moaney 
brings him his breakfast on a tray, and also five 
morning newspapers—the New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Baltimore Sun, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, and the 
Wall Street Journal. 

The President used to limit his breakfast to a 
half grapefruit and a cup of coffee. Now, on doctors’ 
orders, his morning meal is more substantial. Some- 
times he will have a small piece of beefsteak, which 
he began having for breakfast in the hospital at 
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Denver. With this he will have fruit, toast and a 
coffee from which the caffeine has been removed. 

Usually, the first to talk to the President in the 
office is Mrs. Ann Whitman, his persona! secretary. 
Then come Sherman Adams, Bernard M. Shanley, 
James C, Hagerty and other staff members to dis- 
cuss the business of the day. Ahead of the President 
in the morning may be a meeting with the Cabinet, 
a meeting with the National Security Council, 
a meeting with the Republican leaders of Congress, 
or 4 press conference. 

Around noon the President takes the short walk 
from his office to the White House swimming pool, 
disrobes and cavorts in the water for a half hour or 
so. This too is on doctors’ orders. Before his heart 
attack, he hardly ever went near the pool, prefer- 
ring to get his exercise in other ways. 

From the pool he goes to his bedroom for a nap. 
Then comes a 1 p.m. luncheon, and after that a re- 
turn to the office, usually a little after 2 p.m. There 
will be more conferences with staff members, and 
also with callers, maybe Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles, or maybe a group of businessmen, 
labor leaders or farm leaders. The President used to 
complain that his schedule allowed him no time to 
think, and, accordingly, his staff tries now to set 
aside periods when he can wrestle alone with prob- 
lems that are giving him concern. 


In the evenings, after dinner, the President and 
the First Lady may go to the little theater on the 
ground floor of the White House and watch a movie 
(Hollywood producers send them reels of all their 
good shows), or they may watch television. 

Occasionally, if he has time and the weather is 
good, President Eisenhower wil! leave his office in 
midafternoon, go out to the south grounds and hit 
some iron shots, while Sergeant Moaney shags the 
balls. 

The President tries to get in a full 18 holes of 
golf at least once a week at the Burning Tree Club, 
in Maryland just beyond the Washington line. He 
usually plays there on Wednesday afternoon, after 
his weekly meeting with the reporters. 

On week ends, now that the weather is good, the 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower go to their Gettys- 
burg farm, an 85-mile drive from the White House. 

The Wednesday news conference is, of course, a 
highly important event, both for the President and 
- for the 200 or so reporters who turn out for it. It is 
through this thoroughly American institution that 
the people of this country and of the world come 
to know the President’s views on important issues 
of the day, domestic and foreign. 

Some of the reporters who attend these con- 


ferences regularly think they have noted a change 
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in the President in the past three months; that is. 
since about-the time he announced that he would 
run for a second term. They think he is more re- 
laxed, more mellow. 

A week after he made his second-term announce- 
ment, the President was reminded of something 
that the Democrats were saying about him—that 
he was a “part-time President.” Did he have any 
comment? 

President Eisenhower’s face reddened, and his 
eyes blazed with anger. 

“There is going to be no neglect of the duties of 
the presidency of the United States,” he said, “and 
when I feel I can’t carry them on, I won’t be there.” 


What has caused him to cool off in the interval 
is conjectural. It could be the continuing Gallup 
Polls indicating another landslide victory for him 
in November, or it could be a realization on his 
part that anger is not good for a cardiac case. Any- 
way, the “part-time President” charge no longer 
seems to upset him. 

When you get right down to it, there probably 
is no way for an outsider to determine whether a 
President is really carrying out his full constitu- 
tional duties. If a President can delegate the prep- 
aration of a speech to a ghost writer, as nearly all 
of them have done, then a President also could 
delegate the making of important decisions to 
ghost thinkers and few would be any the wiser. 

But as President Eisenhower said to newsmen 
last month, he might tell others to do things for 
him, but he himself has to “‘take the gaff.” 

“No President,” he said on this occasion, “can 
delegate his constitutional duties. How can he do 
it? He has to sign the papers. He has to sign them, 
and he is responsible for them. .. .”” 

Just before this, the President had in effect bared 
his breast to the Democratic foe. When a reporter 
told him that the Democratic strategists had de- 
cided to go after him instead of his cabinet lieuten- 
ants, to make him the No. 1 Republican target in 
’56, he said in an affable way that this was perfectly 
correct. He went on to say that, after all, he was 
head of the Republican Administration, and he 
added: “I have been shot at before.” 

The Democratic criticism has been mounting, 
but it is almost always devoid of epithets. The only 
thing resembling an epithet came in 1953 from 
Sen. Olin Johnson of South Carolina, who called 
the President “Alibi Ike’ and twitted him for his 
golfing and fishing excursions. 

It still is historically correct to say that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has been handled even more ten- 
derly than the immortal Washington, who in his 
second term was denounced as a “tyrant,” a “‘dicta- 
tor,” and an “impostor” who should be “hurled 
from his throne.” 

Maybe political manners have improved in our 
great republic. 
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‘Loday’s plan for tomorrow’s giants 
The Travelers Employee Benefit Programs for groups of 10 to 24 


Many giants of industry and commerce—once budding enterprises with modest payrolls — have, 


for decades, provided protection for their employees under Travelers Group insurance plans 














For the giant of tomorrow—the business now with 10 to 24 employees—The Travelers offers a 


comprehensive plan of employee benefits unheard of in earlier days. 


If your business is a “giant of tomorrow,” let your Travelers agent 
or broker show you how you can put this plan into effect today. 


*Minimum of 15 employees required in Florida 
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Here on Friden Street 





... your kind of business 


nets more profit 
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Friden Street—in every community 
is lined with businesses that are 
“different,” many highly specialized. 
Here you see real estate offices, 
steel plants, supermarkets... and sugar 
refineries, advertising agencies, engineers, 
banks... ALL doing their figure-work quicker 
than thought with the Friden Calculator. 
This is not an ordinary calculator... It is 
The Thinking Machine of American Business. 
The fully automatic Friden performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator decisions 
—-simply by figure-thinking for you 
than any other calculating machine 


ever developed! 
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THE AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR * THE NATURAL WAY ADDING MACHINE 
THE COMPUTYPER + THE ADD-PUNCH MACHINE 























Your kind of business has competition. 
Your kind of business runs on figures. 
To see ahead and push ahead... your 
kind of business needs the Friden. 

Invoices, inventory, payroll calcula- 


tions, discounts — all daily figuring 
chores are handled automatically by the 


Friden Calculator. 


Ask your nearby Friden Man to show 
you how quickly you can amortize the 





cost of a Friden...the wide range of 
models... how anyone can operate the 





Friden with the simplest instructions. 


Friden sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. Copyright Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California 
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MILITARY 
AIRLINE 
OUTGROWS 
THEM ALL 


Despite Hoover Commission recommendations for savings, 








Military Air Transport Service flies globe-circling network 
with more planes than all domestic commercial airlines 


THE MILITARY Air Transport Service is tooling up 
for more expansion of its already gigantic world airline 
and cargo service 

[he expanded operations could cost the taxpayers 
as much as $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Chis expansion—particularly the luxury airline and 
cargo-carrying services—are in direct defiance of the 
Hoover Commission’s recommendations that the Air 
Force cut back and eliminate, wherever possible, op 
erations which compete with commercial airline facili 
ti 

While the total cost for national defense has declined 
ilmost $11,000,000,000 since 1953, the cost for operat 
ing this service has grown at an enormous rate. 

With one fourth more aircraft than all domestic com- 
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mercial airlines combined, the military airline oper 
ates scheduled and nonscheduled passenger and cargo 
flights throughout the United States and 37 other na 
tions along 110,000 miles of air routes 

The network circles the globe. A Mats aircraft will 
be crossing the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean at the rate 
of one every 24 minutes during 1956. In 1955 the serv 
ice averaged one ocean crossing every 32 minutes 

To assure passenger comfort, the service operates 
a special school where enlisted personnel, men and 
women, are trained as flight attendants 

Besides its passengers and cargo transport service, 
the Command operates a variety of other services in 
cluding weather reconnaissance, air rescue, photogra 
phy and charting, aircraft ferrying, flight testing new 
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MATS scheduled 
international 


air routes 


Military’s 
110,000-mile 


air network 


Combined U. S. 


commercial airline 


international routes 


equipment, and so-called special mission flights. The 
Command was created on July 1, 1948. To it was 
delegated the responsibility of providing al! branches 
of the armed forces and other agencies of the United 
States government with effective air transportation. 
It has world headquarters at Andrews Air Force Base 
in Maryland, just outside Washington, D. C 

The Hoover Commission said that most of the gov- 
ernment airline routes were parallel! to those of U. S. 
commercial air carriers. 

The Hoover investigation found, for example, that 
an Air Force band was flown once a month from West- 
over, Mass., to Bermuda, There was no band in Ber- 
muda and the flights were justified by the Air Force 
for morale purposes. 

The Commission did not challenge the justification 
but noted that two U. S. airlines which operate regu- 
lar schedules along the route could have transported 
the band at less cost to the taxpayers 

The Hoover task force on air transportation learned 
further that commercial airline payments amounting 
to $42,900,000 in fiscal '54 could have been reduced 
88 per cent if the airlines had flown only 25 per cent 
of the passenger volume and 50 per cent of the mail 
moved by MATs in the course of the year 

Today the government-operated airline provides 
service to Asia, Europe, Alaska, Africa, South Amer- 
ica, the United Kingdom, and the Pacific Ocean area. 

Assets of the government airline now total $1,468,- 
280,529. 

This includes $990,420,529 for aircraft and $477,- 
860,000 for stocks, land, construction in progress, and 
other property. The figure is described as including 
certain property of other Air Force units stationed on 
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commercial routes 


MATS bases, but not including equipment stationed at 
bases of other Air Force units 

From 1954's cost of $481,400,000, annual operating 
expenditures increased to $560,024,000 for fiscal ’55 
It is estimated that Mats expenditures will be about 
$644,275,000 in fiscal 56 and 1957 expenditures will 
total about $740,000,000 

Some estimates, however, place the total cost to tax- 
payers as high as $1,000,000,000 a year. 

The gross operating expenditure is described as 
including costs for interceptor defense, air rescue, 
weather reconnaissance, air evacuation, aerial surveys, 
ferrying aircraft, and turboprop tests, in addition to 
transportation services. The operating figures do not 
include cost of depreciation on capital assets. Nor do 
they include salaries 

The Military Air Transport Service operates ap 
proximately 1,500 airplanes. All U. S. domestic com 
mercial airlines combined operate 1,212 

Of the service’s total, 506 are four-engine aircraft 
All U. 8S. airlines together operate 548 four-engine 
planes 

The Navy operates 50 of the newer four-engine 
transports in regular passenger service. These are as 
signed to Mats. The Navy also has 149 of the C-54 
type aircraft used during World War II. Another 36 
twin-engine transports make up the Navy’s air trans- 
port system. 

When a planned reorganization of the Military Air 
Transport Service is completed, the service will take 
over the operation of all regular-route military air 
transport. This includes the Navy’s Fleet Logistic Air 
Wings, known as Flogwings. 

Mats has approximately 104,500 personnel as 
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JOE COVELL O-—BLACK STAR 


AIRMAN 3RD CLASS Marjorie Sterling serves as stewardess on Germany run 


igned to it. These include Air Force and Navy per 
onnel and civilian employes. In 1955 the service 
logged 1,180,000 hours flying time, a 24 per cent in 
crease over 1954. Transport planes flew 568,000 hours, 
rying 733,400 passengers and patients and moving 
139,000 tons of cargo and mail. 
On its global network of air routes, the military 
ervice transported 418,933,707 ton-miles of cargo and 
iil during fiscal 1955. For comparison, the total ex 
pre freight and mail moved by all U. S. domestic 
ommercial airlines together last year totaled 316,516, 
000 ton-miles 
[he military airline last year flew 2,138,002,924 
passenger-miles. ‘That compares to 4,265,962,000 reve 
ie passenger-miles flown last year by the largest 
lomestic commercial airline. 
lhe rise in traffic by the military service is continu 
ing this year. Flights to Europe are running about a 
third ahead of last year. Here is a comparison: 


Passenger miles 
flown by MATS 


195) ° 85) ,630,207 


1955 1956 
January 574 941 
February 565 786 
March 720 825 
April 678 825* 
M iy 564 825 ° 


*Eatimated by Mats 

From January through May this year an estimated 
142,160 passengers were transported by the service 
between the United States and Europe. That compares 
to 120,126 in the same period last year. 

l'rans-Atlantic cargo and mail is estimated at 36.- 
332 tons, which compares to 30,542.8 tons carried in 
the like period of 1955 (Continued on page 77) 
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SKILLED WORKERS... 


tighter pinch ahead 


Steps you can use to build adequate supply of 
skilled workers are outlined by E. R. Chappell, 
assistant to Secretary of Labor, and head of 
government Skills of the Work Force Program 





An exclusive interview 


How adequate is America’s skilled 
manpower supply? 

The number of skilled workers—-now 
estimated at about 8,400,000 in a 
total work force of approximately 
65,000,000—simply has not kept 
pace with the phenomenal expansion 
of our economy 


How serious is the skills shortage? 

Our present supply of skilled 
workers is inadequate in two re- 
spects 

First, some jobs have been going 
begging because adequately trained 
workers cannot be found to fill them 
A Labor Department survey of 200 
large firms engaged in scientific re 
search and development shows that 
one out of three have major or sub 
stantial shortages of research scien 
tists and engineers 

Moreover, many firms report that, 
although they do not have numerical 
shortages of research personnel, they 
need better qualified scientists and 
engineers. This situation is particu 
larly acute in the aircraft, electrical 
equipment, petroleum, paper, food, 
and primary metals manufacturing 
industries 

Second, and most significant, is 
the lack of adequate skill and train- 
ing on the part of a great many 
workers now employed. Many do not 
have the basic background of educa- 
tion and training needed to enable 
them to keep up with major techno- 
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logical developments in their indus 
tries. Surveys by a number of firms 
show that a great many of their em 
ployes need additional training to 
do their jobs better or to be in line 
for promotion or upgrading as more 
experienced workers retire or leave 
for other jobs 

lhe need for more adequate train 
exists in all types of skilled, 
professional and managerial occupa- 
tions 


ing 


Who is included 
worker category? 


in the skilled 


In nearly every one of the 11 broad 
occupational groups listed by the 
Bureau of the Census there are some 
jobs requiring a considerable degree 
of skill. Job titles don’t always re 
flect levels of skill, largely because 
is the economy, the technology and 
the society change, the characteris- 
tics of the jobs and the skills of many 
workers also changs 

Sut the term “skilled worker” fre 
quently is used as a synonym for the 
craftsmen group, and we should prob 
ibly add the “technicians” within 
the professional, technical and kin- 
dred group. 


How would you define a skilled 
worker? 

lhere are three areas to consider in 
determining whether an individual 
is a skilled worker 

1. He must possess those distinctive 
ibilities required in the successful 
performance of the job. These abili- 
ties are beyond those such as read- 
ing, writing and using a hammer and 
aw, which one normally requires 

2. He must have a certain level of 
competence. Each skilled occupation 
has its own standards of the quality 
ceptable work 

3. He must have had training to 
acquire the necessary abilities and 
required level of competence. No one 
skilled worker without 
pecial effort 


of ac 


becomes a 
this 


How many do we need each year to 
replace losses due to death, re- 
tirement and occupational shifts? 


We need to train about 250,000 new 
craftsmen and technicians every 
year just to maintain this skilled 


work force. Since all the evidence of 
technological development points to 
in expanding demand for workers in 


these occupations, it is obvious that 
a greater training effort must be 
made 


What is the outlook for our skilled 
manpower supply over the next five 
to ten years? 


Whether the supply will be adequate 


depends on vocational counseling 
ind guidance services which help 
young people select occupational 
goals, and on training programs con- 
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eat ll 


250,000 new craftsmen and technicians are 
needed yearly to support skilled work force. 





ducted by schools and indurtry 
These are far from adequate now 
and will have to be greatly improved 
to meet future needs. 

But in the long run we can expect 
a greater number as well as a greater 
proportion of better educated new 
entrants into the labor force. The 
relatively small number of new en 
trants at this time is a direct result 
of the low birth rate of the 1930's 
The postwar baby boom, in time, 
will relieve this shortage, first with 
a gradual increase in the number of 
new labor force entrants and then, 
starting about 1963, with a marked 
step-up. 

In addition, the number of young 
people going to college has been in 
creasing. The number now enrolled 
is at an all-time high of 3,000,000 
and this is expected to double by 
1970, assuming adequate facilities 
are available. The proportion of 
youngsters graduating from high 
school also is rising rapidly. It in 
creased from 49 per cent in 1940 to 
62 per cent in 1955. 


About how many skilled workers 
will industry need by 19607 


Needs for workers change rapidly as 
a result of technological and market 
factors. But the Labor Department 
is now engaged in a study which may 
give us some estimates of future 
needs. This study will be completed 
in about one year. 


You mentioned a few of the indus- 
tries that are hard hit by shortages 
of skilled workers. Are other in- 
dustries feeling the pinch? 
There are some shortages of virtu 
ally all kinds of skilled occupations 
in one place or another, but those 
which concern us most are concen 
trated in the professional and in the 
craftsmen and technician occupa 
tions. Among the former, shortages 
of engineers, particularly mechani 
cal, aeronautical, electrical and elec 
tronic, are the most widespread and 
severe 

Scientists—-notably physicists and 
mathematicians, but also chemists, 
biologists, and geologists—-are not 
available in sufficient numbers. We 
also need more teachers, physicians, 
and nursing assistants, social work 
ers and physical and occupational 
therapists 

Machine shop crafts have skilled 
worker shortages. These include tool 
makers, die makers, machinists, and 
skilled machine tool operators such 
as those working on lathes, shaper: 


and milling machines. There are 
other important shortage occupa 
tions, too. To name just a few 


airplane mechanics, instrument re 
pairmen, sheet metal workers, pat 
ternmakers, electricians, tool and 
die designers, typists, stenographers, 
laboratory technicians 


(Continued on page 91) 
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How your stockpile can save money or lose it 
for your firm. Here are tips for better planning 
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\ favontary accumulation fa Long range planning and 

| "improved policies for order- 

_ ing plant and equipment can 

do more than any public 

works program to stabilize 
othe economy. 
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\ inventory liquidation 


Building inventories one year and living off | | 
them the next brings fearful economic fluctiu- | 
ations. At the end of 1953, nonfarm — | 

ries went from purchases of $1,900,000,000 ito | ce 
a liquidation of $3,200,000,000, a decrease of | 
some $5,000,000,000. This accounted for 55 | 
per cent of the business decline at that time. 
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THE GREATEST strength or weakness in today’s 
economy is business inventories. 

They can also save money—or lose it—for the firm. 

Close examination of recent events shows that more 
careful programming of business expenditures might 
reduce the frequency and magnitude of general fluctu- 
ations much more than governmental controls could do. 

Before considering how we can have this better pro- 
gramming, let’s review what lack of it has cost us in 
the past 

From 1929 to 1930, business as a whole dropped ten 
per cent. Consumers’ incomes, in 1955 prices, dropped 
about $10,600,000,000. But consumer expenditures 
dropped only about $9,600,000,000. That is, consumers 
spent more of their income in 1930 than they spent in 
1929. By 1932, consumers were spending every cent 
they earned, and more, too. 

But business inventories, which rose in 1929 by the 
equivalent of about $3,250,000,000 in 1955 dollars, 
dropped by $150,000,000 in 1930. That shift from in- 
ventory building to liquidation may have accounted 
for a fifth of the jobs lost in 1930, It accounted for 
about 68 per cent of the total decline in nonfarm busi 
ness investment. In 1930, too, business construction 
dropped $2,000,000,000 (in 1955 dollars) and expendi- 
tures for producers’ goods dropped $2,300,000,000. 
Business inventories declined $3,400,000,000. 

In 1949, consumer and government purchases ac- 
tually rose but businessmen’s expenditures dropped by 
more than 30 per cent. The economy as a whole 
dropped less than one per cent. Shifts for outlays for 
business construction were minor, but inventory in- 
vestment went from an accumulation of about $3,500,- 
000,000 in 1948 to a liquidation of about $2,500,000,- 
000 in 1949, or a decline of $6,000,000,000 in 1955 
prices. The economy as a whole declined less than 
$1,000,000,000, 

If consumers and governments had reduced their ex- 
penditures as much as businessmen cut back their in- 
vestments in 1949, the ensuing crash would have been 
much worse than even the experience of 1930-1932. 

3usiness investment actually was reduced more in 
1949 than it was in 1930. Actions of government and 
consumers—rather than actions of businessmen—made 
1949 better than 1930 

In 1954 business investment dropped about a sixth. 
Although business construction did not decline at all, 
nonfarm inventories went from an increase of $1,900,- 
000,000 in 1953 to a liquidation of $3,300,000,000, or 
a decrease of more than $5,000,000,000. Business as a 
whole dropped by nearly $9,000,000,000, with the shift 
in inventories accounting for more than 55 per cent. 

Again the situation was saved in part by consumers 
who increased their expenditures, in part by intelligent 
governmental action and in part by fortuitous develop- 
ments. 

These experiences indicate that consumers have 
more confidence in the future than they had a few 
years ago. They may buy fewer automobiles if models 
change but prices don’t-——-but they tend to buy other 
goods instead. Bank and credit authorities, as exempli- 
fied by the Federal Reserve Board, are learning how to 
act to encourage stable progress. The federal govern- 
ment has learned a great deal in the past ten years 
about how to help reduce fluctuations without weaken- 
ing the basic elements in the economy. 

But business still tends to shift its investment sights 

It builds additional capacity one year, and none the 
next. It adds to inventories one year and lives off them 
the next 

Businessmen, therefore, have tended to be instigators 
of the very fluctuations in the economy that they fear 
Their investments in capital goods, for instance, 
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have been erratic. Expenditures for producers’ dura- 
bles dropped more than 40 per cent from 1920-1921, 
rose 45 per cent in 1923, dropped 15 per cent in 1927, 
rose 20 per cent from 1928-1929, and dropped 20 per 
cent in 1930. 

These variations now may be getting smaller, how 
ever. Expenditures for producers’ equipment dropped 
only 11 per cent in 1949. While they went up 16 per 
cent in 1950, they dropped nine per cent from 1953 
to 1954, and rose only three per cent in 1955. 

Businessmen appear to have made progress in re 
ducing fluctuations in this type of investment. Large 
concerns, particularly, are able to make long-range 
plans, Their success in this means that orders will 
flow more evenly to smaller companies, and that their 
orders, too, can be steadier. Improved policies for 
ordering plant and equipment were among the impor 
tant reasons 1954 proved to be such a mild recession 

Such leveling of expenditures for plant and equip 
ment will do far more than any public works anti 
cyclical program ever could do. After all, private 
investment now exceeds $35,000,000,000 per year, and 
federal construction expenditures do not exceed 
$5,000,000,000. A 15 per cent increase in private in 
vestment would be the equivalent of a doubling of 
federal construction outlays. So private attention to 
stable investment programs is vastly more important 
than are the potentials of federal action in the field 
of public works. 

But improvements in capital programming are not 
yet matched by improvements in handling inventories 
In this important area private businessmen can do 
much to reduce the changes and the severity of cycles 


Both small and large firms have done relatively little 

This is an area where small businessmen can do as 
much proportionately as big firms 

It is easy to point out that a particular action is 
harmful for the country as a whole, It is quite another 
task to demonstrate that it is also harmful to a par 
ticular company at a particular time. A purchasing 
agent can argue that at some particular time prices 
and backlogs are rising, so he must double his usual 
orders in a hurry or someone else will get the material 
his company needs, his company will be unable to 
fulfill its contracts and will have to pay inflated prices 
for what few goods it is able to get. Obviously, under 
such conditions, this purchasing agent would feel 
justified in trying to build up a larger inventory 

By this approach he might well be hurting his own 
company, as well as the national economy 

Time after time purchasing agents have built up 
good-sized inventories in times of rising business only 
to find that they have accumulated stocks at prices 
higher than can be commanded in the market after the 
frenzy has passed. Even though prices have edged 
upward in the past 40 years, inventory liquidations 
have cost companies more than inventory accumula 
tions have brought them. 

For instance, Dr. Moses Abramovitz, in a study 
made for the National Bureau of Economic Research, 
calculates that manufacturers’ inventories rose 17 per 
cent in physical terms from 1919-1921, but were worth 
17 per cent less. The physical volume of inventories 
in the hands of distributors rose 19 per cent, but the 
value dropped 18 per cent. Businessmen lost more in 
value changes from 1920-1921 than they had made on 
the upswing. 

Similarly, in the 1924-1927 period, both manufac- 
turers and distributors seemed to be gaining as their 
inventories built up. 

Then, in 1927, metals and (Continued on page 80) 
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YOUR MARKET: 2 


PURCHASING POWER 





income will distribute this way: bars show the amount 


of total personal income going to each income group in 1956 and 1965 


$S $2 
billion 


billion 
1956 1965 
Under $2,000 


This group’s income, now 
$5,000,000,000, is expected to 
drop sharply, reaching 
$2,000,000,000 by 1965, as 
more persons move into 
higher income classes. Three 
million pergons not living in 
family units, plus 2,000,000 
families, now have incomes 
under $2,000. Included are 
many unattached individ- 
uals beginning or nearing 
the end of their working 
careers, plus many families 
headed by retired persons. 
By 1965 this group is ex- 
pected to include 1,500,000 
persons not in family units, 
plus 500,000 families. 


$15 


billion 


$10 


billion 


1956 1965 
$2,000 — $2,999 


Fifteen billion dollars, or 
some five per cent of Ameri- 
ca’s personal income is re- 
ceived by spending units in 
this group. Within ten 
years income of this group 
is expected to drop to 
$10,000,000,000, or two per 
cent of total income. Three 
million individuals not in 
family units, plus 3,000,000 
families, now constitute this 
group. Included are a large 
number of agricultural 
workers, plus laborers in 
various industries. By 1965 
the group is expected to 
contain 2,500,000 persons 
not living in families, 

plus 1,500,000 families. 


$20 $18 


billion billion 


1956 1965 
$3,000-—$3,999 


Six per cent of our personal 
income, or $20,000,000,000, 
is received by spending units 
in this group. Dropping 
slightly to $18,000,000,000 
in 1965, this group will then 
pocket about four per cent 
of our income. Including 
many factory workers and 
higher paid laborers, this 
group now has 2,000,000 in- 
dividuals not living in fami- 
lies, plus 4,000,000 families. 
By 1965 the group is expect- 
ed to include 3,000,000 indi- 
viduals not in family units, 
plus 2,000,000 families. 


$35 


billion 


$30 


billion 


1956 1965 
$4,000 — $4,999 


Income of spending units 

in this group totals 
$30,000,000,000, or nine per 
cent of our 1956 personal 
income. By 1965 this group's 
income is expected to grow 
to $35,000,000,000, or seven 
per cent of total income. In- 
cluded in this income class 
are 1,000,000 unattached in- 
dividuals, plus 6,000,000 
families. Its wage earners 
include many clerical 
employees, sales workers, 
and factory employees. Dur- 
ing the next decade this 
group will increase to some 
2,500,000 individuals not 

in family units, plus about 
5,500,000 families. 


More people will move to higher brackets: 
gray portion of bar shows, for each income group, number of individuals 


not residing in families. Black portion shows family units 


5 
million 










million 


1956 


See, also, “Get Ready For a Boost in Sales,” November, 1955 
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Growth and shifting patterns of distribution of income to individuals and 
families is emphasized in this special Nation’s Business study comparing, 
by income levels, 1956 income with that expected in 1965 if present trends 
continue. The 1956 market includes 10,000,000 individuals not in family $185 
units, plus 42,500,000 family units, with a total personal income of $320,- billion 
1 36... 000,000,000 which, after income tax and social security deductions, leaves 
$282,000,000,000 as spendable income. By 1965 the market will grow to 


11,500,000 individuals and 48,500,000 family units with total income, in 
1956 dollars, of $475,000,000,000. 




















$105 
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$90 


billion 






$65 $70 


billion 


$50 


billion 
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billion 
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1956 1965 1956 1965 1956 1965 


























$5,000—$5,999 $6,000—$7,499 $7,500—$9,999 $10,000 and over 
One seventh of America’s Spending units in this group Fifty billion dollars, or 15 Twenty-eight per cent of 
personal income, or $45, receive $65,000,000,000, or per cent of our personal in- our personal income, or 
000,000,000, is received by one fifth of America’s total come, is now received by $90,000,000,000, is received 
pending units receiving personal income. In 1965 spending units receiving by family units with $10,000 
$5,000 to $5,999. By 1965, this group is expected to $7,500 to $9,999. Total in- or more income. During the 
income of this group is ex receive $70,000,000,000, or come of this group is ex- next decade income of this 
pected to reach $50,000, about 15 per cent of total pected to double by 1965, group is expected to double, 
000,000. Many persons in income. Including many reaching $105,000,000,000, reaching $185,000,000,000, 
this group are employed as managers, proprietors of Containing many managers or almost 40 per cent of 
killed workers, clerical em- unincorporated businesses, and self-employed profes- America’s income. The 
ployes, and salaried pro and professional workers, sional workers, plus many group has many self-em- 
fessional workers. Now in- this group contains 300,000 spending units contain- ployed proprietors, profes 
cluding 500,000 individuals persons not in family units, ing two or more employed sional workers, and salaried 
not living in families, plus 9,700,000 families. In persons, this group includes managers and officials. Now 
plus 7,500,000 families, this 19656 it is expected to 100,000 unattached indi- including 100,000 persons 
group is expected, in 1965, contain 500,000 individuals viduals, plus 5,900,000 fami- not in family units, plus 
to contain 1,000,000 individ- not in family units, plus lies. The group is expected 4,400,000 families, the 1965 
uals not in family units, 10,500,000 families. to grow in ten years to composition of this group 
plus 8,000,000 families. 300,000 individuals not liv- is expected to be 200,000 
ing in families, plus unattached individuals, 
11,700,000 families plus 8,800,000 families. 
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REPRINTS of “Purchasing Power in 1965” may be obtained for five 


cents each or $4.50 a hundred from Nation's Business, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Mr. Rosensteel, what are the most significant find- 
ings of your latest study of middie management 
compensation? 


Certain trends and summary findings are of general 
interest. 

For example, our latest survey shows that the average 
executive on the middle management level received 
$11,347 last year—an over-all increase of approxi- 
mately five per cent over the previous year 

As to the range of salaries covered in this particular 
survey, more than half of the rates are within a range 
of $9,000 to $14,000. 

The total range of salaries covered is roughly from 
$5,000 to $25,000. 

We also found that three fourths of the middle man- 
agement business executives covered received raises 
in 1955; that 35 per cent of these increases were for 
merit and ranged between five and nine per cent 

Other interesting findings were: 7.5 per cent of the 
executives in middle management surveyed changed 
jobs in the survey period (March, 1955, to March, 
1956). In addition, 2.2 per cent of the jobs were elim- 
inated entirely. 

Who are these middie management executives? 


We define middle management as those executives di- 
rectly below the top policy-making officers in most 
corporations, but above the level of first and second 
line supervisors. Typical positions surveyed are plant 
managers, labor relations managers, general auditors, 
chief industrial engineers, district and regional sales 
managers. We cover all of the major functions, which 
include marketing, manufacturing, financial and legal 
jobs, industrial relations, purchasing and research and 
development. 


What companies are surveyed? 


For this particular survey, we select companies that 
give us a good cross section of industry generally, but 
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NEW STUDY 
SHOWS 
EXECUTIVE 
PAY TRENDS 


Exclusive interview with Dean H. Rosensteel, 
director of the American Management Associ- 
ation’s Executive Compensation Service, re- 
veals present salary ranges, and estimates 
the size of 1960 paychecks 


those that we know have given considerable attention 
and thought to the subject of executive pay. 

That limits the survey to about 200 companies in 
33 different industries, but in those companies we 
cover about 20,000 executive employes. 

The companies are located throughout the United 
States and range in size from fewer than 500 employes 
to more than 10,000. Slightly more than half of the 
executives are between 35 and 49 years old and have 
been in their present positions less than five years. 
The study covers 43 types of positions. 


Is the $11,347 figure an all-time high average for 
the middie management group? 


Presumably so. Actually, there isn’t a great body of 
historic information at this level of management. 
Our first report five years ago showed an eight per 
cent increase over the previous year. The next year 
that was 6.1 per cent. The next year was five per cent. 
For 1954 it was 4.6 per cent and for 1955 it is five per 
cent. 
Does the upgrading of middle management pay ap- 
ply to all types of companies or just a few? 
There is not a great deal of difference between various 
industry classifications. The employment is such that 
there can be to some extent a free movement of person 
nel between, let us say, durable and nondurable manu 
facturing, the trades and utilities and so forth. So by 
and large there isn’t a noticeable difference in the rate 
of increase between industries 
What is the range of pay increases in dollars? 
To answer that question, you really have to qualify 
the various types of increases that are granted. These 
fall into three categories: 
1. General increases granted ordinarily as a result 
of increases granted to production workers. 
2. Merit increases that are for performance. 
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3. Promotional increases, paralleling increased re- 
sponsibility. 

As to merit increases, a new management technique 
is developing for this purpose. It involves setting stand- 
ards of performance. At the beginning of each year, 
each executive establishes standards, or objectives, for 
each function for which he is responsible. If he accom- 
plishes results which meet or exceed these standards, 
he has increased his value and is entitled to more pay, 
within the salary limits set for the job. 

In connection with promotional increases, it might 
be noted that in any organization, until executives 
reach the very top, or the maximum of their capacity, 
in addition to increasing their value in their present 
jobs, they can earn promotions to the next higher level 
jobs. For example, a plant superintendent can work to 
become plant manager, or a regional sales manager 
can work to become the company’s general sales man 
ager. Such promotions are usually accompanied by 
increases in pay to compensate for the increased re 
sponsibility 

For general increases, it is not uncommon to give 
nominal amounts even at these levels, such as $200 or 
$300 a year. On the other hand, at the upper range in 
salaries we speak of here, which goes roughly to the 
$25,000 a year level, it is not uncommon to find in- 
creases that run to $1,000, $2,000 or more. 


What has caused the upward movement of middie 
management pay in the past five years? 


All compensation has followed the general economic 
trends and increases in pay for employment generally 
Those factors influence all levels, except the very top 

There is no commonly accepted practice so far as 
granting general increases are concerned. Some com 
panies take the view that, if every increase granted 
as a result of union negotiation were carried through 
to upper levels of management, the result would be a 


Top manazem 


Salary range--$] 





Middle management 


Salary range--$5,000 to $25,000 
More than half make $9,000 
to $14,000 





Supervisors 
Salary range--$5,200 
to $10,000 
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direct influence on negotiations. Most companies at- 
tempt by some means to maintain equity between the 
rates, and therefore increases for any segment of their 
people will have their influence throughout the com 
pany rate structure. The method by which this is done 
varies between companies—even between companies 
within closely related industries. 


Is executive pay rising at other than middie man- 
agement levels? 


Over the past ten to 20 years the rate of increase at 
lower levels has been greater than at upper levels 
There has been a squeeze in the complete range. Top 
management pay increases follow general economic 


Pay is growing fastest at bottom 
Up 2.7 .» Top management 
Up 4.6 A Middle management 


Up 5.6*77 Hourly paid workers 


“Figures represent 1954 increases 





trends pretty closely. Top management pay will fluc 
tuate with sales revenues and profits of the companies 

For example, in 1954, top management salaries in 
creased only 2.7 per cent over the previous year, while 
middle management salaries increased about 4.6 per 
cent, and the hourly paid workers showed increases 
between five per cent and six per cent 


Does this mean the over-all compensation picture 
is flattening out? 

Yes. The gap between low-paid and high-paid workers 
is definitely closing. 

One of the cardinal principles of any sound pay 
plan is that the relative difficulty and importance of 
work performed be reflected in the pay scales. As the 
lower level pay has increased at a more rapid rate 
than the higher levels, the differentials have become 
narrower. Business management will undoubtedly al- 
ways try to maintain these differentials. Otherwise, 
there would be no incentive for men to work for more 
responsible jobs. The particular area where this is 
receiving the greatest attention is the differential be 
tween high paid workers and foremen 


What is the average pay in the top management 
bracket and also in the management level beneath 
middie management? 


To answer that you have to define top management, 
because the ranges are so wide. For example, our sur- 
veys cover companies that do business roughly under 
$1,000,000, up to and including billion dollar corpora 
tions. Salaries of presidents of those companies will 
range from about $10,000 to well over $500,000. The 
same holds true for the principal officers of the cor 
porations. We have never attempted to make a statis 
tical analysis that would show the general over-all 
average because it would have no meaning to us 

Now, as to the second part of the question dealing 
with the level next below middle management——we 
have just started examining what we call supervisory 
or foremen’s pay and the over-all average for that level 
is about $7,000 a year. The range is between $5,200 
and $10,000. 


Whom do you include by job classification in your 
lower range of inquiry? 


Positions that are generally the first line of supervision 
This would cover (Continued on page 73) 
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A NEW KIND of chart is coming rapidly into use as a 


business tool 
More and more businessmen are finding that, with 
it, they 


can present facts understandably to their 

boards of directors, their employes, professional socie- 

ties, service clubs or other organizations. They can also 

quickly receive needed information covering the opera 

k tions of their own production, sales or other depart 
e facts = 

a The key feature of the new technique is simplicity 

Its mission is to get the meat of the story across quick 


ly, clearly and in an interesting way. The easiest way 
to make a point is to give the chart a headline. The 


headline tells what happened, and the visual material 
spells it out. The eye moves easily from the headline 
down to the left side of the chart without having to 


move back and forth and fret through the meaning 
The colors are soft and harmonious, and the general 
impression visually is pleasant 
These S| Mm ple rules Experien e has shown that one or two such simple 
charts—with brief comments—can give more lasting 
and understandable information than a 60-page report 
. jammed with facts and bewildering statistics 
will hel p the next A leading exponent of the new-type presentation is 
Clement Hayes Watson, who started as an art director, 
became a copy editor, moved into research and wound 
. . up as a vice president of J. Walter Thompson Com 
time you have ideas Ta cocticne agence 
His system was born when, as a commander in the 
Naval Reserve, he faced the assignment of making a 90- 
to present page report on the Navy’s fiscal affairs quickly and 
with meaning. He put the vital facts into five simple 
charts. When President Roosevelt died, Mr. Watson 
was summoned again to help update President Truman 





Presentation must think in terms of its audience, get meat of message across quickly 
Documentation folder adds details for those who need them. This chart shows hou 
“big three” firms dominate one trade area, but control only small part of a second 








FOUR ELEMENTS MAKE UP AN EFFECTIVE CHART 


1 


A simple sentence 
telling what the 
chart aims to shou 


3 


Special pointers 
to emphasize trends 


on the naval-war situation. Later he made a similar 
presentation for President Eisenhower. Eventually the 
Navy published a pamphlet, “Presentation of Ideas,” 
compiled from his lectures on charts. 

The major considerations of chart-making, as Mr. 
Watson outlines them, are: 


1. The presentation must think in terms of its audi- 
ence. Today’s audiences are annoyed by an overflow 
of facts, long-winded explanations and artistic charts 
People want answers to practical questions—does it 
cost too much, will it work, does it take too long? 

Adm. William H. Blandy, chief of Naval Ord- 
nance, demonstrated this point of view. Soon after 
Pear! Harbor, he told his production director, “George, 
I want to know how we’re fixed for 5-inch AA ammuni- 
tion. Don’t tell me about thousands of rounds, or about 
percentages of initial allowances and expenditure rates 
Just answer me in simple words, are we loaded with the 
stuff, do we have plenty to go around, do we have to be 
almighty stingy in doling it out, or are we in trouble?” 

Too many presentations reflect the researcher’s fas- 
cination with facts and figures, the artist’s affection for 
beauty and ingenuity, or the chart draftsman’s interest 
in geometry. 

Mr. Watson recommends taking intelligent young 
men or women on the management side of business and 
training them in presentation. He says, “It is easier 
to train an able and ambitious assistant to the presi- 
dent to make charts than to teach a researcher the 
psychology of management. 


2. A presentation should have a definite target. It 
should convince the PTA to go to bat for a new science 
laboratory or the corporation’s executive committee 
to add a new product. Too many presentations say, in 
effect, “Here are the facts, now you figure out the an- 
swer.”” A true service is to tie problem and solution 
together. 

In putting together his presentation, the persuader 
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A visualization 

of the relation- 
ships on which the 
topic statement is 
based 


4 


Pleasing, soft 
shades, variety 
in color schemes 


should write out and pin on the wall over his desk the 
reaction he hopes to win. It will stare at him as he se 
lects figures and makes the chart. He might also have a 
checklist to remind himself of his audience and its in 
terests, the likely attitude of the audience, and factors 
which might work against him 


3. The presentation should show simple and practical 
relationships. If figures are used at all, they should be 
rounded. Statistics or percentages mean nothing by 
themselves. Thirty miles is too far from the ice cream 
factory to a distributor, but is next door for a steel mill 
and a client. 

Three years to complete a super aircraft carrier 
would be ahead of schedule, while three weeks to get 
delivery on lumber for a new building might be a 
serious delay. 

A chart showing that an office furniture company has 
an inventory of 1,000,000 items would be meaningless 
Fifty thousand desks might be too many and 500,000 
thumb tacks not enough. Each grouping in the inven 
tory should be related to such practical matters as de 
mand, cost, and the amount of warehouse space needed 
to store. 

One company, for example, made sales records 
meaningful by two charts. One showed sales by stages 
of management policy, such as domination by the 
board of directors, an aggressive president, etc. The 
other showed sales against world and national events, 


4. The presentation should be brief, and not try to 
push more than one idea at a time. The span of atten 
tion in today’s high pressure life is short. Presenting 
major facts for a decision should not take more than an 
hour. A chart should be absorbed in seconds 

Too often the presenter is tempted to show how 
thorough he is. Frequently, 30 to 40 charts are dis 
played in full dress presentations. It is impossible to 
deliver a clear-cut message with that many facets 
Three or four high spots are about all that can come 
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through, or possibly six if they are closely related. 
No enterprise in human history was more complex 
than the conduct of World War II. Yet its basic strat- 
egy was reduced to nine words painted on a placard 
over the conference table of the top-level planners. 
They were, “Hold Japan While Germany Is Crushed, 
Then Crush Japan.” 

An overcomplicated chart defeats itself by feeding 
the eyes more than the mind can absorb. Keep the eyes 
traveling with as little effort as possible from left to 
right. Make every line do an essential part. Elaborate 
symbols are distracting. Avoid footnotes and asterisks. 
Stay away from combinations of dots and dashes and 
shadings that do not explain themselves. Don’t give 
equal emphasis to points of unequal importance. 


S. Establish the credibility of the presentation early. 
This can be done by laying on the table a documenta- 
tion folder and calling attention to it at the outset. This 
contains the basic facts, a chronology, and an organiza- 
tion chart. The latter shows all who took part in the re- 
search and where they can be reached by picking up 
the telephone. The documentation folder tends to keep 
the audience from interrupting with questions. 


Comparison shows gain 
in clarity by pushing 
one idea at a time, 

In both cases point to be 
made is that two 

out of three products 
have proved highly 
sensitive to changes in 
pricing and styling 





6. A new angle always attracts attention. Somewhere 
in the mass of statistics is information that will stimu- 
late the audience to think, “I didn’t realize that,” or 
“There’s a slant I can use.” 


7. Repetition is needed. A chart is a subtle form of 
repetition. It repeats and spells out visually what the 
presenter is saying in words. Thus, the message reaches 
the brain through the eye and ear at the same time, and 
has an added impact. 

Another form of repetition is the close association of 
ideas being presented. 


If these rules are kept in mind, ideas can be pre- 
sented more efficiently, create a deeper impression, and 
win the good will of the audience. —Tris CorFrin 


REPRINTS of “How to Make Facts Stand Out” 
are available for five cents a copy or $4.50 per 100, 
including postage, from Business Manager, Na- 
tion’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 








Presentation should 

have a definite target. 
This one shows how 

new advertising campaign 
affected company sales 


Relationships are more 
important than statistics. 
Growth and decline can 
be illustrated simply 


Company manpower ADMINIST. 
situation at a glance. 
Again actual numbers 
would not give picture. 
Five in legal department 
could be too many, 200 

in manufacturing too few 
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An authoritative report 
by the staff of 

The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


AGRICULTURE 


The outlook for the farm business 
is best for those farmers who recog 
nize the present situation in costs 
and prices as a challenge that must 
be met by major adjustments in farm 
operations. 

The prospect for a genera! increase 
in farm prices is not bright, and ma 
terial reductions in the genera! level 
of costs are not in prospect. 

Nor is there much hope of basi 
cally strengthening the situation by 
legislation. Intelligent farmers rec 
ognize that farm laws will do little 
to solve their major problems 

It is not politically popular to 
point te greater efficiency as a way to 
improve the farm business. But farm 
ers themselves are realizing increas 
ingly that failure to change from 
yesterday’s efficiency to today’s tech 
nology and price structure is an 
almost certain guarantee of a declin 
ing level of living, if not of failure 


CONSTRUCTION 


The extraordinary figures of con 
tracts awarded points to another 
record construction year. These in- 
dicate accelerated activity 

Each of the first three months was 
higher than corresponding months of 
past years. March, for example, was 
higher than any previous month ex 
cept May, 1951, when the govern 
ment awarded nearly $1,000,000,000 
of atomic energy contracts. The first 
quarter has thus set a new record 

Religious, hospital, institutional, 
and public buildings, to be sure, 
showed declines. 

Residential contracts reached the 
highest point of record. Commercial, 
public utility and public works con 
tracts broke all first quarter records, 
with public works exceeding $1,000, 
000,000 for the first time in a first 
quarter. 

F. W. Dodge Corporation, an au- 
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thority for these figures, notes that 
floor area—not applicable, of course, 
to public works and public utilities 
as represented by contracts reached 
a first quarter high. 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


A fifth increase in the Federal Re 
serve discount rate within a single 
year—-from 1'/% per cent on April 14, 
1955, to 2%, and three per cent on 
April 13, 1956—-brought the kettle 
of conjecture on future trends to a 
rolling boil. 

When this latest increase was 
coupled with unusually heavy bank 
borrowing from the Federal Reserve 
during April the inevitable result 
was an increase in interest rates all 
along the line. In some instances 
rates jumped to the highest levels 
since 1933. 

Members of the banking fraternity 
early in May received multiple re 
assurances that the widely discussed 
credit squeeze was not the result of 
a planned program for heavy restric 
tion of the flow of credit, or for 
forcing interest rates to an artificial 
ly high level. 

Rather, it was a recognition of the 
free market fluctuations in the cost of 
money. Bringing Federal Reserve 
rates into line with the market was 
considered a logical move in the shift 
from managed low rates. Slackening 
of money market demand would also 
be quickly reflected. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Here's the first quarter picture 
(1956 vs. 1955) for the distribution 
businessman: Personal income, up 
about 6.5 per cent; personal con 
sumption expenditures, up 5.5 per 
cent; retail sales, up 6.4 per cent (not 
seasonally adjusted); sales by mer- 
chant wholesalers, up ten per cent. 

In the retail field, biggest gain was 
in general merchandise group, a 15.5 


HOWS BUSINESS? today’s 





per cent increase, followed by gaso- 
line service stations, the automotive 
group, and the apparel group. Sales 
for furniture and appliance and lum- 
ber, building material and hardware 
groups changed little. 

Sales by merchant wholesalers: 
Durable goods sales were up 17 per 
cent; nondurable six per cent. 

Shift in Easter buying to March 
caused an estimated two per cent 
drop in retail sales in April from 
previous April. Retail sales turned 
up again in May for an estimated 
gain of four per cent. 

What’s ahead? Dun & Bradstreet 
survey shows that 62 per cent of 
wholesale executives and 58 per cent 
of retail executives surveyed expect 
an increase in sales in third quarter 
of 1956 over like 1955 period. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Private U. S. long-term invest- 
ments abroad have increased from 
approximately $11,000,000,000 in 
1939 to more than $26,000,000,000 
today. The increase has been sub- 
stantial, not only in the extractive 
industries, but in manufacturing and 
public utilities. 

In some instances foreign import 
and exchange controls—many of 
them now being relaxed—have in- 
fluenced American manufacturers to 
put up plants abroad in order to re- 
tain their overseas markets. 

It is significant that, despite this 
shift toward local manufacturing op- 
erations, American nonmilitary ex- 
ports last year hit a record $14,000,- 
000,000. This, coupled with a recent 
authoritative estimate that all inter- 
national trade reached an unprece- 
dented annual rate of $87,600,000,- 
000 in the latter half of 1955, 
indicates that the world as a whole is 
enjoying an economic boom. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


As Congress nears the home 
stretch, the appropriation pattern 
has taken enough form to forecast 
the shape of things spending-wise 
during the next fiscal year. In brief 

about as recommended in _ the 
budget. As usual, Congress has been 
adding a little here and pruning a 
little there from appropriations. Cuts 
slightly exceed the additions 

Thus the net, appropriations-wise, 
may be a little down as a result of 
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iction at this session of Congress. 
But if the pattern of past years is 
followed, some of the cuts will be 
restored by supplemental appropria- 
tions next year 

lhe House has cut defense appro- 
priations by about $500,000,000, 
but this is largely bookkeeping and 
won't affect estimated spending. The 
foreign aid program is getting close 
scrutiny. The Adrninistration asked 
for almost $5,000,000,000 in new ob- 
ligational authority for this purpose 
for 1957 but the chances are it will 
get much less. Requested authority 
to make long-range commitments is 
not going to be as broad as asked for, 
ind the over-all total is sure to be 
pared down. 


Three new inter-union fights have 
challenged the internal machinery 
of the merged AFL-CIO. 

One challenge has come from 
Dave Beck’s Teamsters. This union 
had worked out a mutual aid pact 
with the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, expelled from the 
AFL on charges of racketeering. 

President Meany of the AFL-CIO 

charged Mr. Beck with violating the 
merger agreement. Before the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council could study 
the question, the ILA withdrew from 
the pact. Nevertheless, the Council 
is almost sure to condemn all such 
pacts. Another test came when the 
suilding and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO asked 
local affiliates to halt all merger ef- 
forts until the Industrial Union De- 
partment (largely made up of former 
CIO unions) agrees that construc- 
tion unions will have jurisdiction 
over construction work which ex- 
pands existing industrial plant facil- 
ities 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
ordered local merger efforts resumed 

The third fight involves the per- 

onal prestige of George Meany as 
AFL-CIO spokesman on_ interna- 
tional issues. Walter Reuther, visit- 
ing India, disagreed with Mr. 
Meany’s criticisms of Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru as an ally of communism 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Municipal elections in several 
parts of the country indicate a possi- 
ble trend away from public owner- 
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ship of local electric systems. Busi 
ness management of even the smaller 
utilities is bringing significant reduc- 
tions in average residential rates 

Citizens of Morton, IIl., have 
voted three to one to sell the village 
generating and distributing system 
to a local private company. Voters 
in Newton, Miss., favored a 25-year 
franchise to a private utility after 
rejecting a proposed bond issue to 
build a city-owned system. Members 
of the Sandy Electric Co-op voted 
April 26 to sell out to Portland Gen 
eral Electric Company. 

After winning in a local election 
last November over a Public Utility 
District, Washington Water Power 
Company, Spokane, now proposes to 
buy a small local company which 
was about to be displaced by a mu- 
nicipal power system. 

Electrical load growth is catching 
up with many small municipal 
power plants. Additions of small ca- 
pacity in such plants are costly and 
tend to keep rates high. Integration 
with, or outright sale to, a private 
company, with its greater financial 
and plant capacity, permits costs 
and rates to drop 


TAXATION 


A progressive income tax for cor- 
porations has again been proposed. 
The proposal would provide a tax 
premium for smallness and impose a 
tax penalty upon those now arbi 
trarily called big 

The purpose would be to help 
small corporations grow. But 
growth of small enterprise into what 
is classified big would automatically 
carry with it an increasingly severe 
penalty. The penalty would be meas 
ured only by the amount of annual 
income, without consideration for 
efficiency of operation, size of invest- 
ment, relative size of the business 
within the industry, or any of a 
dozen other factors which determine 


Also 
involved would be a double pro 
gression in the taxation of corporate 
income; first, as income to the corpo 
ration, and next as income of indi 
vidual shareholders 

The progressive income tax on in 
dividuals originally imposed little 
or no burden on small or middle in- 
come taxpayers. Since 1913 this has 
changed until today the heaviest 
burden of progression falls in the 
middle brackets. 

It could happen again. We would 
impose a new penalty on success 


TRANSPORTATION 


Prospects for a greatly expanded 
federal-aid highway program now 
before Congress have caused specu- 
lation as to the effects of such a pro- 
gram. Here are some estimates: 

At least 500,000 new jobs would 
be created for highway engineers, 
skilled and unskilled labor of both 
men and women. 

Need for new and replacement 
road building machinery would 
reach a peak of 95,000 pieces annual 
ly. In addition, 77,000 trucks and 
work cars would be needed. 

The peak demand for cement 
would be 161,000,000 barrels—an in 
crease of 220 per cent over 1954 

Production of bituminous mater 
ials would increase to 13,000,000 
tons—-117 per cent 

If road construction expenditures 
reach $11,000,000,000 annually, sev 
en times as much steel will be needed 
as was used for highways in 1954 
This does not take into account steel 
needed for road building machinery 
and motor vehicles 

The highway contractors were op 
erating at about 50 per cent capacity 
in 1954. They would require ex 


the real size of an enterprise 


pansion to handle the program 
Savings to motor vehicle owners 

and operators are estimated to be 

$5,000,000,000 annually 
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UNIONS’ 
STAY-PUT TACTICS 
COST MILLIONS 


Labor wants four-point legislation curbing 


business incentive to move. Companies planning 


new locations face pressures and penalties 


UNIONS are stepping up efforts to 
discourage movement of industry 

Cash penalties and other devices 
used for this purpose cost business 
and ultimately the consuming pub 
lic millions of dollars, and in some 
cases restrict business growth 

Labor tactics, defended by leaders 
as necessary to protect the jobs 
wages and working standards of un 
ion members, include: 
> Cash penalties for nonunion pro 
duction in a new branch plant 
> Limitation or outright ban on out 
side production or moving of a busi 
ness. 
> Severance wage payments 
> Attempts to increase unionization 
repeal state right-to-work laws, raise 
the legal minimum wage level, and 
eliminate regional wage differentials 
> Loans to employers in financial! 
distress. 
® Proposals for federal and state 
legislation to curb financial! induce 
ments offered by some cities and 
states to attract industry. 

Examples of cash penalties are 
numerous in the garment and cap 
industries, 

The AFL-CIO United 


Hatters, 





Cap and Millinery Workers Inter 
national Union, for instance, wanted 
the American Needle and Novelty 
Co., which operates two cap manu 
facturing plants in Chicago and 
Harrisburg, Ill., to pay damages of 
50 cents to $1.50 a dozen for any cap 
production transferred to a new com 
munity-built plant the company was 
planning to operate in Franklin, Ky 
The union would have distributed 
the cash penalties collected to the 
200 employes in the two Illinois 
plants to make up wage losses 

After next Jan. 1, if the new plant 
was not unionized, the company 
would have to pay damages on all 
cap production in that plant until 
the union obtained recognition. The 
rate of damages within the range of 
50 cents to $1.50 would depend on 
the quality and cost price of the caps 

The union president, Alex Rose, 
described the penalty as an incen 
tive for unionization of the Ken 
tucky plant, where about 100 were 
to be employed 

As a final check on the manage 
ment, the union wanted a commit 
ment that, if business dropped to the 
point where either of the Illinois 
plants had to close, the laid-off work 


after two years 


To offset labor savings, 
one firm pays the union 
10% of the payroll of 

its southern plants; 
162% 





ers would be given four months’ 
severance pay 
Three months after the union 


announced this agreement, an offi- 
cial of American Needle and Novel- 
ty told Nation’s Business that the 
planned move to Kentucky had not 
been made. He preferred not to dis 
cuss the reasons why. 

Mr. Rose says that his union does 
not oppose business expansion. He 
insists it is only seeking to protect 
the jobs and wages of employes in 
the North against “substandard op 
erations in the South.” 

This same union struck the Hat 
Corporation of America for 11 
months in 1953-54 in protest against 
company plans to move operations 
away from South Norwalk, Conn 
The corporation recently announced 
a $1,500,000 pension plan for its 
1,200 employes, which indicates it 
plans to stay in South Norwalk for 
at least ten more years 

A New York garment manufac 
turer is paying $250,000 over a four 
year period to the AFL-CIO Inter 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union to make up, or neutralize, the 
labor costs it saves by operating two 
nonunion plants in the South. The 
manufacturer is paying the union ten 
per cent of its southern payroll dur 
ing the first two years and 1614 per 
cent during the second two years 
This is how much the union figures 
the company is saving in the South 
in reduced pension, welfare and 
other benefit costs and in being able 
to use a 40-hour week 

In the North, the union has im 
posed a shorter workweek. It recent 
ly dropped from 37'% to 35 hours, 
which is the reason why the cash 
penalty for southern production rose 
from ten to 161% per cent of payroll 
half way through the four-year peri 
od. That is when the 35-hour week 
became effective in the North 

Weekly take-home pay is about 
the same for the company’s employ 
es in both the southern and New 


York operations, but the company 
gets more production in the South 

The garment firm expanded into 
the two municipally financed plants 
in two southern communities, with 
long-term 


promises of exemption 





For union 
legislative 
proposals 
see page 52 
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IT! 


Rent a new Audograph for 1-3 years or longer, 
or buy it on monthly payments, or rent with 
option to buy. $15.45 monthly cost includes 
dictating-transcribing accessories and guaran- 
teed maintenance. You'll save more than that 
if you write only three letters a day! 






















GRAY 


Audograph, PhonAudograph and 
Telephone Dictation Systems 


Latest model Gray Audograph V 
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, Eases the burden of paperwork... 


pays for itself as you go! 

4 

; You know that machine dictation has been adopted by 
virtually every large company in America, You know why 


when you glance at your own mounting pile of paperwork, 
and the staggering cost of good stenographic help. 


Here is your chance to acquire the use of a new Gray 
Audograph, the world’s finest and most versatile dictating 
machine, without capital expense! 


You'll breeze through correspondence, instead of sorting 
it out and waiting to dictate. You'll trap more of your 
good ideas, because your Audograph is instantly available. 
And your secretary, relieved of shorthand chores, will 
become twice as helpful. 


Get the facts today on Gray’s new Rent-Purchase Plan. 
Check into Audograph’s exclusive features: Full Control 
Microphone . . . True Fidelity Sound . . . Automatic Voice 
Leveler .. . reusable plastic discs in 20, 30 and 60-minute 
sizes, Start easing your paperwork burden! 


——- CLIP AND MAIL COUPON TODAY!-—-—- 


The Gray Manufacturing Company 
521 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me illustrated booklet on the new Gray Audograph V — with details 
on your new Rent-Purchase Plans, 


Name Title 
Firm 

Address 

City — State 
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Ask these 
questions, too, 
when you judge a 
fluorescent lamp... 


Is your investment 
protected? 





Check Westinghouse Fluorescent Lamps 
against any other brands you are 
using. Check them for maintained bright 
ness, long life, uniform appearance. If you 
are not entirely satiafied on all count 

your full purchase price will be refunded. 


now 






Is it built 
4 with tailored glass 7 


Quality of glass in a fluorescent lamp « 
rectly affects lamp performance, West ing 
house makes all of its own fluorescent lamp 
glass, tailoring it from silica to finished 
tubing specifically for fluorescent service 


is it the correct 
type, size and color 
for the lighting 
job to be done? 





In the Westinghouse fluorescent farnily of 
290 different lamps-—-including Slimline 
and Rapid Start——there's a type and siz 
precisely right for every office, plant and 
merchandising application, Colors include 
seven different shades of 


“white 


For'the full story on how 
to get more for 
money in fluorescent 
light, contact your 
Westinghouse Lamp 
Representative You 
can be sure if it's Weat 
inghouse.”’ 


WATCH 
WESTINGHOUSE! 


WHERE B18 THINGS 
ARE HAPPENING FOR veut 


UNION TACTICS 


continued 


from local taxes, during World War 
II. It had been unable to expand in 
New York or other large industrial 
centers because of labor shortages 

The ILGWU imposed the penalty 
on the company when, despite a co 
operative management attitude, it 
was unable to unionize the 300 em 
ployes in the two southern plants 
because of strong opposition from 
the townspeople and apparent reluc- 
tance of the employes to join up 

The manufacturer was agreeable 
to unionization in the South because 
his New York agreement with 
ILGWU forbids any nonunion op 
erations, but he could not prevail 
over the will of the southern commu- 
nities and employes. He was on a 
spot, 

The union could compel him, un- 
der his New York agreement, to 
cease the southern operations or pay 
heavy monetary damages for con 
tract violation; or, it could strike the 
New York cutting operations and 
thereby shut off the flow of cut mate 
rial to the southern plants, thereby 
idling them 

“The union had me by the throat,” 
the manufacturer told the press at 
the joint company-union announce 
ment of the $250,000 agreement 
ILGWU President David Dubinsky 
regards the agreement as a “reason- 
able and satisfactory” solution of a 
difficult problem for both company 
and union 

The penalty will likely continue 
as long as the southern plants are 
operated on a nonunion basis. At the 
time the agreement was disclosed, 
the manufacturer asked that his 
company not be identified so as to 
avoid embarrassment to the two 
southern communities involved 

The union will not disclose what 
it is doing with the fund. If the 
southern plants become unionized, 
Mr. Dubinsky said, the money will 
be distributed among the employes 
as retroactive compensation for loss 
es suffered while working under non 
union conditions. If they remain 
nonunion, the bulk will be contribut- 
ed to charitable causes, he said 

‘Two experts on the Taft-Hartley 
law have suggested that this contract 
is not enforceable and that the $250.- 
000 payment to the union violates 
the Taft-Hartley ban on employer 
payments to union officials. In a 
statement at the time the agreement 
was closed, Gerard D. Reilly, former 
member of the National Labor 
Relations Board, and Thomas E. 


Shroyer, both of whom helped draft 
the labor law in 1947 as counsel for 
the Senate Labor Committee, said: 








“The 
it illegal for an ernployer to pay and 
for a union representative to receive 
money except for certain specified 


| Taft-Hartley| Act makes 


purposes—checkoff of union dues, 
the sale of a commodity, or a jointly 
administered trust fund for employe 
pensions or welfare 

“A contribution to a union treas 
ury for the privilege of doing busi 
ness either with or without a union 
is not listed among the permissible 
payments, because Congress was ob 
viously trying to stop union officials 
from soliciting money in considera 
tion for abstaining from organizing 
activities or inducing strikes. 

“Numerous instances of practices 
of this character had been cited at 
the hearings and even the most 
prounion members of Congress ex 
pressed no opposition to the provi- 
sion intended to prohibit such con- 
duct.” 

Referring to the ILGWU contract 
itself, these men added: “This con 
tract was patently unenforceable, for 
under other provisions of the Act, 
a contract requiring union member 
ship as a condition of employment 
is valid only if the union represents 
a majority of the employes. Here, 
both parties recognized that the un 
ion had no representation in the two 
disputed southern plants 

“Under these circumstances, no 
court of law would ever have en 
forced such a contract. Moreover, 
had the matter come before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, that 
agency would have been compelled 
to hold any attempt to enforce it an 
unfair labor practice on the part of 
both union and employer.” 

ILGWU is collecting other cash 
penalty payments from other busi- 
nesses in other ways. 

The union obtained a $50,000 set- 
tlement from a ladies’ garment man 
ufacturer who moved from New 
York to North Carolina and operat 
ed under a new name. The union 
distributed the money to former em 
ployes in New York. 

It also won an award of $60,000 
from three New York blouse manu 
facturers for importing blouses from 
Japan. The impartial chairman of 
the New York women’s neckwear in 
dustry held that the imports violated 
an ILGWU contract clause which 
requires that the manufacturers 
make their blouses in shops union 
ized by ILGWU. 

The penalty instigated by ILG 
WU was ironic in view of the union’s 
activity in international affairs 
ILGWU has been among the leaders 
of unions urging lower trade barriers 
as an aid to world peace. Through 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions it has also been 
trying to foster the growth of demo 
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WATCH WESTINGHOUSE! 


WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR voul 


If you're like most businessmen today 
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Built-in strength and stability . fi 






enable a heavy-duty loader 
on the International 300 
Utility to lift heavy loads 
with fork attachment 
(above), or with a 4 -cu-yd 
materials bucket. 


a 
me 


IN LEW) INTERNATIONAL’ 
300 UTILITY TRACTOR 


Here’s the low-cost answer to your materials 
handling and earth-moving problems when you 
can’t justify the overhead for specialized, one-job 
equipment. The new, heavy-duty International 300 
Utility tractor is easily equipped with fork lift, 
materials loader, backfill and dozer blades, backhoe, 
crane —any of more than 50 units, all quickly inter- 
changeable. 


The 300 Utility leads its field with up to 1,000 


pounds greater built-in weight for traction and 
stamina. Cost-cutting, timesaving options include 


Move Dirt up to 25% FASTER! ower steering that lets the operator steer with one 
















Users report that International 300 Utility power and and while controlling equipment with the other, 
weight step up output with equipment combinations on the go. Torque Amplifier provides 10 speeds for- 
like this rear-mounted backhoe and front-mounted ward the operator can increase push or pull- 
loader with dozer blade attachment power in any gear without stopping to shift! 










Your IH Dealer will demonstrate! Look in the classified directory, phone 
today. Ask for new, illustrated catalog, CR-239-F, or write International 
Bf Harvester Company, Dept. NB-6, P. O. Box 7333, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


See Your 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


international Harvester products pay for themselves in use—-McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors 


Motor Trucks . Crawler and Utility Tractors and Power Units—General Office, Chicags Hlinois Dealer 
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UNION TACTICS 


continued 


cratic unions and higher living 
standards in Japan. 

ILGWU has used other tactics in 
Appomattox, Va. It built a $40,000 
plant there which it leased at nomi- 
nal rent to a dress company. This 
company was going to recognize the 
union, of course, and pay 300 em- 
ployes wages 12 cents higher than 
those prevailing in the area. 

To another garment manufacturer 
in Appomattox, the union made a 
$20,000 loan to enable him to expand 
and open up 100 more union jobs. 

The resulting higher union pay 
and 400 new job openings created 
pay and manpower problems for an- 
other garment manufacturer who 
had moved to Appomattox from New 
York and severed his relations with 
ILGWU in the process 

Some companies have been forced 
into contracts requiring consent be- 
fore they may move out of a city. 

Early this year the pocketbook 
workers branch of the AFL-CIO In- 
ternational Leather Goods Workers 
Union complained that Centra 
Leather Goods Corporation had 
moved a substantial part of its op- 
erations, machinery, equipment and 
goods to Frederick, Okla., in viola- 
tion of the union contract 

The pocketbook industry’s impar- 
tial chairman, Theodore W. Kheel, 
igreeing that the company violated 
the contract, ordered Centra Leather 
Goods to move back to New York 
City all machinery, materials and 
other effects sent to Oklahoma; pay 
back wages to all employes who were 
laid off or otherwise lost wages as a 
result of the move; employ only un- 
ion members in good standing at 
union wages and under union con- 
ditions; refrain from any layoffs or 
discharges, and rehire, insofar as 
available work permitted, employes 
previously laid off 

Mr. Kheel noted in his decision 
that the company had unsuccess- 
fully sought to move to Maine last 
fall and, further, that the union and 
the then American Federation of 
Labor had offered to help the com- 
pany try to obtain a small business 
loan from the federal government if 
it would continue in New York. 

An example of a contract clause 
covering this type of restriction is 
the following from the agreement 

which has two years to run) be- 
tween the Men’s Clothing Associa- 
tion in Milwaukee and the AFL-CIO 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers: 

During the term of this agree- 
ment the employer agrees that he 
shall not, without consent of the un- 
ion, remove or cause to be removed, 
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CLARK lowers costs, 
lifts morale with COTTON TOWELS* 











































































































*Fairfar Towela used by 
Clark Equipment Company 








are supplied ty Banner Linen Service, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 




















@ From the Industrial Truck Division of Clark Equipment Company, Battle 
Creek, Michigan, comes a wide variety of fork lift trucks for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and industrial users. With over 2,000 employees and a vast, 
sprawling plant, management is naturally concerned with high housekeep- 
ing efficiency and the well-being of its “family.” To meet both requirements, 
Clark sees to it that fresh Fairfax cotton towels are always available in all 
plant and office washrooms. 

On the efficiency side of the ledger, Clark finds that cotton towels reduce 
costs, require little storage space, no inventory, On the employee relations 
side, they know their employees like the comfort and freshness of cotton, 
like the better appearance of their rest rooms. 










































































Let the experience of sound management be your guide—wgive the towel 
job to cotton in your office building, plant or institution, For free booklet on 
how cotton towel service will help you, write Fairfax, Dept. N-6, 66 Worth 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 

Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice, Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 

























































































Fairtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 
WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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UNION TACTICS 


continued 


his present plant or plants from this 
city or cities in which such plant or 
plants are located.” 

More unions are insisting on sev 
erance pay when a business closes 
or moves. 

ILGWU negotiated a requirement 
for such payments from two associa 
tions representing 300 New York 
garment shops making infants’ coats, 
snow suits, ski suits and sportswear 
The five-year pact, effective this 
month, promises 7,500 employes one 
week’s severance pay for each year 
of employment if their employer 
ceases operations or moves his busi 
ness away from New York City 

Schick, Inc., settled a dispute with 
the AFL-CIO Internationa! Associ 
ation of Machinists by agreeing to 
pay severence pay, estimated at 
$500,000 by the union, to employes 
left in Stamford, Conn., when the 
business was moved to Lancaster, 
Pa., last year. The employes got 
vacation pay and $25 for each half 
year of employment. 

American Safety Razor Corpora 
tion was forced to leave Brooklyn to 
make room for a civic center devel 
opment, To ease the impact of its 
move to Staunton, Va., it assured 


jobs and moving expenses to em 
ployes—-members of the independent 
United Radio, Electrical and Ma- 
chine Workers Union—willing to 
move to the Staunton area; and of- 
fered others severance pay of one 
week for each year of service for em- 
ployes under 60 years old and one 
and a half weeks for each year for 
those 60 and over. Employes over 65 
with 25 years of service were offered 
minimum pension of $125 a month. 

It is not unusual for unions and 
employes to make cost-cutting con 
cessions to induce an employer to 
stay in business and stay where he is 

Employes of Otis Elevator Co., 
represented by the AFL-CIO United 
Electrical Workers, voted in a poll 
conducted by the Honest Ballot As 
sociation to cooperate in a manage- 
ment plan to cut production costs 
The plan did not involve pay cuts; 
it stressed modernization of the 
plant, conservation of tools, supplies 
and equipment, and a reduction in 
nonproductive practices. 

Members of an independent union 
at the Baystrom Furniture Co., 
Olean, N. Y., voted to take a 12-cent 
hourly pay cut to keep the company 
from moving to another city. 

Conversely, employes of Sparks- 
Withington Co., of Jackson, Mich., 
last year refused to take an 18-cent 
wage reduction. The company said 


LABOR ASKS THESE CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTIONS ON INDUSTRY TRANSFERS 





An investigation by Congress of the 
practice of luring industries to 
locations, Investigation would 


probe extent, ¢€ fhe ct of the activity 


Elimination of aubsidies one red to 
firma by local governments. Also 
lifting of tax exemption from bond 


issues for industrial construction 


Roost in minimum wage to eliminate 
regional wage differentials--and 
support of U.S. right to set industry- 


wide minimuma for government work 


Vational aystem of jobless pay ben 
efits to eliminate other differen- 
tials in state labor standards, plus 


nta to Taft-Hartley law 
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that it had to cut wages or move if 
it was to stay competitive in radio- 
television manufacturing. The com- 
pany said an independent survey of 
the industry showed its wages were 
29 cents an hour above the industry 
average. The 1,500 employes are 
represented by the AFL-CIO United 
Automobile Workers. 

Unions at times have made direct 
loans to employers to keep opera- 
tions going. 

The Hatters Union lent the Kar- 
tiganer Hat Corporation $250,000- 
$50,000 from the union treasury and 
$200,000 in $200 loans from union 
member employes—to keep it from 
closing two of its three plants in 
Beacon, N. Y., and Upton and Mil- 
ford, Mass., two years ago. 

Labor is seeking more uniformity 
in wage levels, in working conditions, 
in labor legislation, and in tax laws 
and tax benefits as a major deterrent 
to industry shifts. 

ILGWU has been busy in Puerto 
Rico, for instance, trying to stem 
the migration of garment shops from 
New York to that island. Mr. Du- 
binsky has sat on special wage-hour 
committees to recommend increases 
in the legal minimum wage in Puerto 
Rico and has urged Congress to nar- 
row the minimum wage differential 
between the island and the main- 
land. Just a month ago the Puerto 
Rico minimum for employes in suit, 
coat, jackets, necktie, hat and cap 
shops was raised from 55 to 60 cents 
an hour. ILGWU has intensified its 
organizing in Puerto Rico. 

AFL-CIO’s major organizing 
drive, to be concentrated in the South 
when present obstacles are overcome, 
is part of the effort to achieve uni- 
form wages and conditions. Progress 
in the South has been slowed by the 
fight over racial integration, which 
AFL-CIO supports and many of its 
southern leaders oppose 

In the legislative field, ILGWU'’s 
last convention, in 1953, passed a 
resolution calling on Congress and 
state legislatures “‘to enact legisla- 
tion outlawing the direct and indi- 
rect subsidization by municipalities 
of business enterprises, which sub- 
sidization exploits workers and tax 
payers.” 

The convention’s resolutions com 
mittee stated: “The official encour 
agement given by small municipali 
ties to runaway shops has grown in 
importance—and in danger. So 
called development programs have 
been started in many semirural 
areas, designed to lure plants away 
from established markets with the 
promise of free plants, free power, 
lower taxes or no taxes at all, and 
above all, on the promise of cheap, 
nonunion labor. 

“We do not, of course, oppose the 
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Serving the Men and Women dedicated to the care of human life 


American Hospital Suppl Corporation 
























The new Carrier Weathermaker is 
designed for lower-cost installation 


FIRST NAME IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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/ “| always thought we 
couldn't afford to 


. air condition. But now...” /’ 


Change your mind about the cost of air conditioning your office, 
your store, your restaurant! This new Weathermaker™ installs faster 
than any other air conditioner. That's because much of the work 
has already been done at the factory. New Carrier developments 
like built-in electrical wiring and on-the-job versatility save time, 
labor and material. You save money. Hot weather is on the way. 
it’s time to call Carrier. Look up the Carrier dealer listed in the 
Classified Telephone Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Reg. U.S, Pat. OF. 
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UNION TACTICS 


continued 


industrialization of new areas. We 
do, however, oppose the exploitation 
of workers and the destruction of ex- 
isting wage and working standards 
inherent in these schemes.” 

A special committee of the AFL 
last year investigated the problem 
of industry moving from one loca- 
tion to another and leaving “large 
numbers of workers stranded when 
plants were closed down.” 

It issued a report and legislative 
recommendations which AFL-CIO 
President George Meany said he 
hoped would “serve to focus neces- 
sary attention on this disturbing de- 
velopment in our economy.” 

The four recommendations are: 


1. Congress should conduct a thor- 
ough investigation of the practice of 
persuading industry to abandon one 
location to transfer to another. The 
investigation should examine into 
the extent of the practice, the meth- 
ods used, and the disruptive effects. 
2. Financial subsidies offered to in- 
dustrial firms by municipal or other 
local authorities should be eliminat- 
ed. Federal tax exemption should be 
lifted from bonds issued by local 
public bodies to finance industrial 
construction. Savings in plant, ma- 
chinery and equipment costs result- 
ing from special community con- 
cessions should be deducted from 
business expenses for federal income 
tax purposes. 

3. To reduce and gradually elim- 
inate regional wage differentials, the 
federal minimum wage should be 
raised from $1 to $1.25 an hour, 
there should be no question of the 
Secretary of Labor’s right to set in- 
dustrywide minimum wages for work 
on government contracts, and effec- 
tive minimum wage laws should be 
passed by the states for workers not 
covered by the federal minimum. 
4. To eliminate other differentials 
in labor standards among the states, 
Congress should adopt a national 
system of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits; the Taft-Hartley law 
should be amended, particularly 
Section 14(b) which recognizes 
state right-to-work laws; companies 
violating orders of the National La- 
bor Relations Board should be de- 
nied government contracts, and the 
18 state right-to-work laws prohibit- 
ing compulsory union membership 
should be repealed. END 


REPRINTS of “Unions’ Stay-put 
Tactics” may be obtained for five 
cents a copy or $4.50 per 100, in- 
cluding postage, from Nation’s 
Business, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Merchandising 


enters new field 


CONSIDER a product 

That is a standard, convenience 
item 

That people either want or‘don’t 
want 

That has not changed its model 
in hundreds of years 

Could you increase its sales from 
30 to 100 per cent? 

Lawrence B. Darrah, Cornell Uni- 
versity professor of marketing, could 

and did. 

The product was eggs 

It is difficult to restyle an egg-— 
although Professor Darrah is pre- 
paring to do that, too. But, so far, 
using only convenience and display, 
he has increased sales in some in- 
stances from 30 to 100 per cent. 

Professor Darrah is an agricul- 
tural economist. When he was put 
in charge of the Cornell Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station’s research 
program to help farmers sell more 
eggs, he applied basic merchandis- 
ing techniques: 

To aid families who suddenly find 
themselves out of eggs on a Sunday 
or holiday, Mr. Darrah has devised 
an egg-vending machine that pro- 
vides quick self-service anytime, day 
or night. Refrigerated or heated, 
these rnachines, when put into com- 
mercial production, can be placed in 
factories, office buildings, service sta- 
tions, roadside markets, and other 
spots convenient to customers who 
merely insert the required coins and 
pick up a dozen eggs 

The machine holds 100 dozens, 
medium or large, in any type of 
standard carton. It is insulated and 
refrigerated to maintain quality or 
heated to prevent freezing 

It is weatherproof and may be 
used inside or outside. A machine 
built by the Rowe Manufacturing 
Company of New York through an 
arrangement with Cornell Univer- 
sity is now being tested on the uni- 
versity campus at Ithaca, N. Y. Pro- 
fessor Darrah says its sales average 
about 200 dozen a week. 

To push retail sale of eggs, Pro- 
fessor Darrah has come up with a 
refrigerated sales case which pro- 
vides ideal temperature and humid- 
ity conditions. Many food stores 
are already using these cases. Col- 
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ored transparencies in an advertising 
panel at the top of the case show 
tempting egg dishes and delightful 
farm scenes to convince the house- 
wife that eggs are something she 
can’t do without. 

In one upstate New York super- 
market using the case, egg sales were 
111 per cent higher than in stores 
without it. 

Then Professor Darrah carried the 
research experiment another step 
He took the case away. Five months 
later sales were back to where they 
were before the case was installed. 

Professor Darrah has also devised 
an egg carton with picture windows. 
The idea is to put the eggs in full 
view of the customer. 

Three types of cartons with vary- 
ing amounts of window space were 
developed. One with six small win- 
dows provides a 25 per cent view. 





A three-window carton has 40 per 
cent visibility. A third type has two 
windows covering 50 per cent of the 
carton top. 

In sales tests, 79 per cent of the 
customers bought windowed cartons 
instead of the regular containers 
More than half chose the two or 
three window type 

Encouraged, Professor Darrah 
and his research aids set out to de- 
velop a new plastic egg carton to al- 
low full visibility on all sides. Where 
these plastic cartons have been sold 
in stores, egg sales jumped 30 per 
cent. 

Analysis of egg marketing reveals 
the importance of eggshell color to 
sales. Some sections regard brown 
shell eggs as best. Other sections 
prefer white shells. For those with 
such preferences, the window car- 
tons permit a quick choice. 

In some parts of the country, too, 
color of the egg yolk is a considera- 
tion of quality. Slight variations of 
the preferred hue quickly wrinkle 






the noses of the most critical egg 
customers. 

For those who would desire a peek 
at the yolk color before purchase, 
Professor Darrah and his Cornell 
research associates have now devised 
a method of stripping off the shell. 

In this naked state, the eggs are 
placed in plastic packages with 12 
compartments. Each compartment 
holds one egg. In the case of smaller 
eggs, each compartment holds two. 

Thus the customer can see the egg 
without cracking the shell and can 
select the shade of yolk desired. 

In commercial practice, the egg 
shells will be broken by an auto 
matic egg-cracking machine. An 
electric device detects bad eggs and 
casts them aside. 

The eggs are sent through a spe 
cial heat sealing machine and then 
they’re ready for the market place 





The quality of the eggs is main 
tained by adding carbon dioxide 
This shouldn’t scare anyone, Pro 
fessor Darrah says, because eggs are 
alive and give off carbon dioxide just 
like all living things. The naked 
eggs can be kept without refrigera 
tion, although the professor says 
they keep even longer if they are 
refrigerated. 

Professor Darrah insists these eggs 
taste better than eggs in the shells 
What’s more, the new container al 
lows the housewife many conven 
iences not now enjoyed. For ex 
ample, the eggs can be cooked and 
eaten right from the plastic con 
tainers—no shells to clean away, no 
dishes to wash, no tedious peeling 

Some marketing authorities doubt 
that peeled-egg packaging will vast 
ly increase egg sales because crack 
ing eggshells is not one of the house 
wife’s most onerous tasks. Tradition, 
too, will play a part. While the 
modern housewife expects progress, 
some marketing experts suspect she 
may object to pre-cracked eggs. 

For those customers, however, 
who prefer yolks of pale lemon yel 
low—as New Yorkers do—or any 
other shade, the naked egg package 
will probably catch on, marketing 
experts say. 

Incidentally, the color of egg 
yolks can be controlled by diet, so 
that pale lemon yellow is not diffi 
cult to achieve 

Matter of fact, any color at all can 
be arranged. This offers some inter 
esting possibilities, particularly at 
Easter time..-E. HALe Jones 
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building up 
in college 





classrooms 


Business needs increasing numbers of univer- 
sity graduates but facilities lag behind potential 
entrants. Four big questions point up problem 


STUDENTS in American colleges 
and universities may increase by 60 
per cent in the next ten years and 
the nation faces the problem of 
where to put them. 

The increasing business need for 
college trained people extends as far 
into the future as can be seen. Yet a 
great share of the present interest in 
education stops at the high school 
level. 

These and other problems facing 
higher education are now unde 
study by President Eisenhower's re 
cently appointed Committee on 
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Education Beyond the High School 
Headed by Devereux Colt Josephs, 
New York insurance executive, the 
committee was appointed to make 
recommendations regarding how to 
provide for the rapidly mounting 
college enrollments; how to meet the 
shortages of highly trained person 
nel in scientific and professional 
fields; and how to keep exceptional 
students in training until they devel- 
op their highest skills. 

Major questions facing the com 
mittee include: 
® Shall higher education be offered 


to all who are willing and able to 
take advantage of its opportunities? 
> Whose responsibility is it to pro- 
vide the facilities for higher educa- 
tion? 

> Will educational 
teriorate? 


standards de- 


>» Where is the money coming from? 


These questions stem from these 
basic facts: 


1. College-age youths are rapidly 
increasing in numbers. The 3,411,- 
000 children born in the first post- 
war baby boom year, 1946, will 
reach college age in 1964. The 4,- 
091,000 children born last year be- 
come eligible for college in 1973. 
College-age youths, those 18-24, 
now number 15,100,000. This figure, 
the lowest in a quarter century, will 
rise to 20,000,000 in 1965, and to 28,- 
000,000 in 1975. 


2. A larger proportion attend col- 
lege. In 1900 higher education en- 
rollments equaled two per cent of 
those aged 18-24. The figure in- 
creased to nine per cent in 1940. It 
is 20 per cent today. The trend shows 
no signs of diminishing—-last year 
18-year-old youths increased 2.4 per 
cent, but first-year college enroll- 
ments were up seven per cent. 


3. Parental urge for children to at- 
tend college is increasing. Most par- 
ents wish to give their children bet- 
ter educations than they had. The 
increasing proportion of college- 
trained parents will inspire more 
and more young people to attend 
college 

4. More families can meet college 
education expenses. Increasing num- 
bers of families are moving into 
higher income levels. For example, in 
terms of present purchasing power, 
families with incomes of $5,000 and 
more numbered 5,000,000 in 1939, 
but now number 16,000,000 


S. Youths see financial rewards in 
college education. College training 
is popularly associated with higher 
incomes and more desirable occupa- 
tions. Many engineers are this spring 
beginning their careers with $400 
monthly salaries, while many ac- 
countants, salesmen and general 
business trainees are receiving $350 
6. Business and industry demand 
increasing numbers of college- 
trained employes. About half of 
all college-trained persons are em- 
ployed by business, not only in 
technical positions, but as salesmen, 
operatives, and in other occupations 
Employers in Bergen County, N. J., 
according to a recent survey of the 
Bergen County Chamber of Com- 
merce, now employ 2,856 college 
trained personnel, but in 1960 will 
require 7,776 employes with college 
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Southwest 


The new, 24-story Bank of the Southwest 


Building, Houston's largest, skyscraper 
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In our new banking home, facilities have been enlarged to anticipate your 

increased business needs in the great Southwest. Our 22 specialized departments offer 
the ultimate in scope and quality of complete banking service. Nearly all of these 
departments are located in our main lobby — the world’s largest banking room 

For your financial assistance in the Southwest, we consider loans regardless of size — 

for virtually any sound business project. Our wide range of departmentized services makes a 
solid foundation for a highly satisfactory banking relationship in the Southwest 


C. Cabanne Smith, Vice President and Industrial Engineer 
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RESOURCES OVER 300 MILLION DOLLARS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DOEPOBIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Whenever you see this symbol . . . on the 
apparatus used to make your photo- 
copies or on the paper or chemicals used 
in that apparatus . . . you have complete 
assurance of constant quality and econ- 
omy and complete satisfaction. 


Whether you own your own photo- 
copying equipment or purchase photo- 
copies from those equipped to care for 
your needs commercially, this symbol is 
your protection. 

It enables photocopyists or your own 
photocopy department to serve you best. 
It is your assurance that you have just 
the right type and size of apparatus and 
materials, Trained representatives, from 
coast to coast, are at your call for advice 
and service. 

Write us, without obligation, regard- 
ing your own photocopy requirements. 


Your inquiry will have prompt and) 


interested attention. 


PHOTOSTAT 
CORPORATION 


297 State Street, Rochester 14, New York 


PHOTOSTAT is the registered trademork 
of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 








COLLEGE CRISIS 


continued 


degrees, and 17,788 additional em- 
ployes with some college training. 
Greatest expansion will be in labor 
and management, technical super- 
vision, electronic technician, pro- 
duction control and quality control 
fields 

Maj. Lenox R. Lohr, Chairman 
of the Illinois Higher Education 
Commission, has emphasized the 
seriousness of the problem: 

“The people and the officials of 
our country and our state must be 
thoroughly aroused to the inherent 
dangers of the situation and be will- 
ing to make whatever sacrifices are 
necessary to meet the coming crisis.” 

The number of persons of college 
age during the next two decades can 
be forecast with reasonable accu 
racy, but actual college attendance 
will depend upon economic condi- 
tions, instruction facilities, attitudes 
of colleges regarding increased en- 
rollments, availability of scholar- 
ships, and other factors. 

If the proportion of college-age 
youths attending school remains un- 
changed, the 1965 enrollment will be 
about 4,000,000 and the 1975 enroll- 
ment about 6,000,000, but if the re- 
cent rate of increase continues, en- 
rollment will reach about 5,000,000 
in 1965 and 8,000,000 in 1975 

Because constructing buildings 
and training professors takes time, 
we need to consider at once how 
this influx is to be handled. 

Looking first at our present plant 
and personnel—and efforts to en- 
large them—-we find this: 


ry | . 7 o 
Facilities: 

Our privately controlled higher 
education institutions number 1,203, 
including universities, liberal arts 
colleges, teachers colleges, techno- 
logical schools, theological schools 
and junior colleges. The proportion 
of students attending private institu- 
tions has dropped steadily from 62 
per cent in 1900 to 51 per cent in 
1930, and is now 44 per cent. This 
drop will certainly continue. Higher 
education enrollment since 1951 
has increased 605,000, but private 
schools took only 20 per cent of the 
increase. 

Private colleges depend primarily 
upon endowment income and upon 
gifts for expansion funds; upon tui- 
tion and endowment income for 
operating expenses. Endowment in- 
come dropped sharply in recent 
years because of lowered interest 
rates, while the income received buys 
less because of higher prices. Gifts 
from wealthy individuals have de- 





creased, as higher tax rates mean 
fewer persons in the upper income 
brackets. Corporate and foundation 
giving has increased, but it is far 
from ample. Tuition fees have in- 
creased sharply, but many private 
colleges are in desperate financial 
straits. About half of all private 
higher education institutions oper- 
ate in the red. Primarily due to lack 
of funds, most private colleges plan 
only limited, if any, expansion. 
Many plan to remain at their present 
size, but raise their standards. 

Major expansions are planned 
by the community junior colleges, 
which now number 292 and enroll 
298,000 students, an enrollment in- 
crease of 172 per cent since 1946 
Playing a multiple role, these insti- 
tutions prepare students for senior 
college work, weed out those not 
equipped for four years of college, 
and provide terminal courses of 
varying length in a wide variety of 
fields. They are relatively inexpen- 
sive to build, and the annual cost per 
student is roughly half that of four- 
year colleges. Some junior colleges 
have no campus, but consist of eve- 
ning courses offered at local high 
schools. 

Students like junior colleges be- 
cause education can be obtained near 
home, and money can often be saved 
toward their third and fourth years 
of college. Junior colleges also pro- 
vide education beyond high school 
for many students lacking ability to 
complete four years of college. A 
variety of one-, two-, three- and four- 
year programs are offered in busi- 
ness, secretarial, technical, scientific 
and other fields. Terminal programs 
are offered which do not bear the 
stigma of failure that often marks 
completion of only two years at in- 
stitutions with four-year programs. 

Financial arrangements for jun- 
ior colleges vary widely. New York 
junior colleges receive one third of 
their operating expenses from the 
state, one third from the sponsoring 
institution, and one third from stu- 
dent tuition fees. Illinois and Michi 
gan junior colleges receive fixed fees 
per student from the state. Some 
states operate junior colleges as part 
of the state school system. Most 
junior colleges depend largely upon 
tuition fees for operating expenses 

Most community junior colleges 
have no funds available or author- 
ized for expansion, but with com- 
munity support some funds can be 
obtained. Considerable corporate 
and individual giving will also be 
needed. The amount of gifts re- 
ceived will depend largely upon how 
well the schools are fulfilling the 
needs of their communities. 

Major share of the increased en- 
rollment will probably fall upon 
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FANTASYLAND— visitors to Walt Disney’s magic kingdom, Disney- 
land, in Anaheim, California, enter the realm of fantasy over the 
ancient drawbridge of Sleeping Beauty’s Castle. 









Disneyland, the happiest place on earth, visitor’s own home. Indemnity has the 
is also the safest. Millions of happy experience, facilities and specialized 
patrons from throughout the United staff to make such service possible. 
States and the world have visited this 
magic kingdom where the wonders of 
the future, the pioneer atmosphere of 
the past, the land of fantasy and adven- 
ture, all combine to make one’s visit an 
unforgettable experience. 



















This is just one example of how 
North America Companies loss preven- 
tion service has been put to work in the 
interest of the public. The same service 
is available in connection with your in- 
surance problems whether your risks 


Indemnity Insurance Company of be large or small. It is service like this 
North America’s safety and accident that makes insurance from North 
prevention experts worked with Mr. America Companies different. Ask the 
Disney’s staff long before Disneyland North America agent or your own 
became a reality and continue to work broker about the extra values of North 
with them today, so that this magic America service and for the story of 


kingdom is as free from hazards as the how insurance serves Disneyland. 
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DON'T FORFEIT POTENTIAL INCOME 


Get in 
business fast 


—at low cost-— 
with Butler 





Butler metal buildings go up weeks 
often months — ahead of ordinary con- 
struction. This means not only lower la- 


_ bor costs, but weeks or months of addi- 
‘ tional income. 
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While your foundation is curing, pre- 
engineered and factory formed and 
punched Butler parts are delivered to 
your site. In days, the sturdy rigid frame 
is up and die-formed cover panels are 
going on. 





Within days of the start of struc- 
tural work, your Butler building is under 
roof, and interior finishing under way 
Almost before you realize, you're in busi- 
ness. For other Butler advantages, write 
on your company letterhead for free lit- 
erature, or see your Butler Builder. 


Consult the yellow 


s of your telephone directory 
for name o 


your Butler Builder 


ab. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7456 Bast 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
Manufacturers of Steel Buildings + Oi! Equipment 
sore Soa * Dry Cleaners Equipment 
Outdoor Equipment + Special Products 
Soles offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Coll! 
Hovsten, Tex. + Bi ham, Aloe. * Mi tis, Minn 


Chicago, Hil. © Detroit, Mich, * New York, N.Y 
Burlington, Ont., Con. 





COLLEGE CRISIS 


continued 


| state institutions. This will sharply 
increase state taxes for higher edu- 
cation. A recent Connecticut Public 
| Expenditure Council study shows 
| Connecticut's five state higher edu 
| cation institutions now enroll 15,740 
| students and cost the taxpayers 
about $10,000,000 a year. The study 
estimates that these five institutions 
| must enroll from 33,800 to 45,340 
students by 1965, with annual 
operating costs of $30,000,000 to 
| $40,000,000, Also, a state institution 
building program of $56,000,000 to 
$92,000,000 will be required. 

State institutions must present 
their case for expansion to legisla- 
tures, facing strong competition 
from other state agencies for the 
available tax revenues. Expansion 
| programs will also usually require 
public vote on the bonds. This 
expansion will require public will 
| ingness to accept higher taxes suffi 








cient to provide new buildings and 
to meet the higher operating costs. 

Substantially increased taxation 
discourages private and corporate 
giving to educational institutions, 
and also affects the capacity of stu- 
dents and their families to pay tui- 
tion should they choose to attend 
private institutions. When taxpay- 
ers must pay a substantial part of 
higher education costs in state in- 
stitutions for students who can afford 
those costs, part of the tax burden 
falls on families who cannot afford 
to send their children to college. 

With expenditures mounting for 
other necessary state services and 
calling for increased taxes, political 
and economic resistance could well 
prevent a 200 per cent to 300 per 
cent increase in the tax bill for 
higher education. 


Teachers: 


College professors now number 
about 200,000, but 400,000 to 500,- 
000 will be needed by 1970, and 





PROFESSORS LOSE BUYING POWER 


How the purchasing power of college professors 
has declined compared with other occupations 





Average Change in real 
actual earnings purchasing power* 
1929 1953 
Professors $4,348 $7,000 —10% 
(large atate universities) 

Assistant professors 2,691 4,600 mt % 
Instructors 2,003 3,700 +10% 
Physicians 5,224 15,000 +48 °%, 
Dentists 4,267 8,500 +10% 
Automobile workers 1,813 4,947 +57%, 
Bituminous coal miners 1,293 4,198 +90% 
Railroad engineers 3,400 7,352 +21% 

* These comparisons allow for the changes in 

the cost of living, and in federal income 


taxes for a married man with two children 
Source: The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education 
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faculty members are already in ex- 
tremely short supply. Good educa- 


tion 
there 


requires good teachers, and 
just are not enough good 
teachers to go around. Unless drastic 
corrective measures are taken, the 
shortage will become progressively 
worse. Nearly half of our colleges 
and universities have vacancies that 
are unfilled because there are no 
qualified candidates. 

About 40 per cent of our college 
and university faculty members now 
have Ph.D. degrees. This degree is 
no hallmark of good teaching, but 
it does represent a certain measure 
of achieved scholarship. Less than 
9,000 Ph.D. degrees are granted 
each year, and only about half the 
recipients become college teachers. 
By 1970 probably less than 20 per 
cent of the college professors will 
have doctorates. 

Major problem in getting and 
holding good faculty members is 
salaries. The salaries are low, and 
advancement is not based on per- 
formance, but on the basis of time 
served and credits accumulated. 

College salaries have shrunk in 
purchasing power until their present 
low level presents a grave menace to 
the whole higher education system. 
Salaries for professors in large state 
universities rose from $4,245 in 1940 
to $7,000 in 1953, but after adjusting 
for price and income tax changes, 
the real purchasing power declined 
24 per cent. 

Many faculty members find them- 
selves recommending newly gradu- 
ated students to positions paying 
higher salaries than the professors 
have achieved after many years of 
graduate study and teaching ex- 
perience. 


’ Bs 
What’s being done 

Bold experiments are under way, 
and if new teaching methods are 
adopted, they can help materially 
to alleviate this crisis. Several 
schools are experimenting with bet- 
ter utilization of teachers, giving 
older and more advanced students 
opportunity to help instruct younger 
students, cutting down the amount 
of spoon feeding, and giving the stu- 
dents greater opportunity for inde- 
pendent study and creative work. 
Other schools employ teacher aids 
to relieve professors of clerical duties 
and other nonprofessional tasks. 
Closed circuit television is now used 
for instruction in about 75 colleges 
and universities. Radio and tape re- 
cordings are used at other schools to 
extend the effectiveness of outstand- 
ing teachers. 

Providing sufficient competent 
teachers will not be easy, but bold 
and original thinking, inventiveness 
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The heavy latex content of Tropical’s complete 
| line of rubber-base paints makes it possible for you 
| to paint a tough, long-wearing rubber coating on 
| ceilings, walls, floors, masonry and machinery. 
| Repeated heavy scrubbings simply restore their 
like-new appearance. 
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ACID AND 

RESISTANT 

| They seal against moisture travel, alkalies or acids; 
resist mold or mildew. You can paint new-laid 
| concrete; prime, seal and finish-paint new plaster 
in one day. Uncured outside masonry is immedi 
| ately protected against moisture penetration. No 
streaks or burn spots. Self-cleaning. 
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There are no paints easier or simpler to apply than 
Tropical rubber-base paints. Fast application 
reduces labor cost—the biggest expense in main- 
tenance painting. Send for information on the 
complete line for heavy-duty industrial application 
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FREE Paint INDEX! 


Your own guide to the kind of paint to use for every heavy-duty 
job. Gives you the benefit of ovr 73 years’ experience specializing 
in industrial maintenance paints. Write for your free copy TODAY! 
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COLLEGE CRISIS 


continued 


and vision, should considerably ease 
the problem. 

Providing sufficient educational 
facilities is another problem. Many 
colleges today lack adequate dormi 
tory, classroom and laboratory 
space, have antiquated facilities 
needing modernization, and also 
must provide additional space for 
more students. 

Fortunately, new space require- 
ments will be considerably less than 
the proportionate increase in enroll- 
ments, if space is more extensively 
utilized. Studies in several states 
reveal that when classroom seats, 
laboratory, and shop stations, are 
compared with actual number of 
students enrolled, the space utiliza- 
tion averages about 35 per cent, with 
few institutions utilizing more than 
50 per cent. Classes and instruction 
must scheduled according to 
needs, and, with classes varying sub- 
stantially in size, all space cannot be 
utilized continuously, but there still 
remains a large margin for improv- 
ing utilization of existing plant 


be 


Proposals advanced for better 
space utilization include: Schedul 
ing additional Saturday classes, 
more late afternoon 


and evening 
classes, starting classes on the half 
hour to eliminate low utilization 


during the lunch hour, and opera- 
tion of colleges on a 12-month year. 
These proposals change long-estab 
lished procedures, but if adopted 
could substantially reduce require- 
ments for new facilities. 

Some equally original plans are 
being tested in an effort to help 
those students and prospective stu- 
dents unable to meet entire expenses 
of their education. Student fees in 
most institutions are about as high 
as they can be without reducing the 
number of young people who can 
afford the costs of higher education 
and still many high school graduates 
of high ability do not go to college, 
with consequent wastage of human 
resources. To meet this need colleges 
have increased their scholarship pro 
grams, and scholarships have been 
established by business concerns 

A recent and promising develop- 
ment in higher education is the es- 
tablishment of interstate regional 
pacts, with several states sharing 
educational facilities, cooperating in 
planning, and specializing within 
complementary patterns. Southern 
Regional Education Board, found- 
ed in 1949, is the first such organiza- 
tion. It includes 15 states stretching 
from Delaware to Texas, which par- 
ticipate in contract programs for 





medical, dental, veterinary medicine 
and social work education. States 
lacking schools in these fields send 
students to an institution in another 
state, paying the school fixed fees of 
$750 to $1,500 for each student. 
Student out-of-state fees are waived. 
Students receiving training under 
the plan increased from 388 in 1949- 
50 to 1,050 in 1954-55, with annual 
funds involved now totaling about 
$1,350,000. 

Nine states and one territory con 
stitute the Western Interstate Com 
pact now in operation, while other 
compacts are under consideration 
by the six New England states, and 
by 12 Midwestern states. 

Another encouraging develop 
ment is the increasing amount of 
state planning to meet the rising tide 
of enrollments. Plans have been 
completed or are underway in 31 
states. They vary widely in scope 
but usually study elimination of un- 
necessary duplication among the 
state’s institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and how best to expand facili- 
ties and staff to accommodate the 
increasing number of students. Some 
state plans study only one state in- 
stitution or group of institutions. 
Others study all institutions within 
the state, public and private. 

A study in Michigan estimated 
college enrollment to 1970, and 
suggested how the increase should 
be distributed among various seg- 
ments of the higher education sys- 
tem. On the basis of this study, the 
governor recommended a $150,000,- 
000 increase in capital outlay for 
higher education over a six-year pe- 
riod, a $6,000,000 annual increase in 
operating funds, and special induce- 
ments for expansion of junior col- 
leges by increasing state support 
from $130 to $225 per student. 


California made a comprehensive 
study in 1948, and a restudy in 1953. 
It was agreed no new colleges would 
be founded before 1965, though a 
study of needs after 1965 would be- 
gin in 1960. Higher education func- 
tions were allocated among the var- 
ious institutions of the state. 

Florida’s study considered the 
over-all higher education structure 
required for a college population ex- 
pected to grow from 36,000 in 1954 
to 106,000 in 1970, and the state 
developed plans for relating public 
and private higher education insti- 
tutions, and the nature of programs 
required to meet Florida’s needs. 

States which have taken no steps 
to study their needs, and plan how 
to meet them, leave the future of 
their higher education extremely 
uncertain. 

An ominous question is the future 
role of the federal government in 
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higher education. Few realize how 
extensively the federal government 
influences financing and policies of 
our colleges and universities. 

First major federal activity in 
higher education was the Morrill Act 
of 1862, providing land grants to the 
states for establishment of colleges 
of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Subsequent acts added grants, now 
totaling $5,000,000 per year. 

Federal influence accelerated dur- 
ing World War II, when colleges 
and universities were indispensable 
for training specialized personnel 
and for scientific research and devel- 
opment. Recent years have seen the 
trend widened and intensified. 

The G.I. benefits program and 
draft deferment of superior stu- 
dents have involved almost every 
college and university with the fed- 
eral government. The Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps program costs 
about $30,000,000 per year, and en- 
rolls 247,000 students on 356 cam- 
puses. Federal research in medicine, 
biology, atomic science, nuclear 
physics and other fields brings 
$300,000,000 a year to colleges and 
universities. The federal government 
has lent colleges and universities al- 
most $500,000,000 for construction 
of student and faculty housing, din- 
ing halls, student unions, infirmaries, 
and other buildings. The govern- 
ment contracts with universities to 
provide correspondence courses to 
personnel overseas, has about 20 fed- 
eral agencies and departments carry- 
ing on educational training pro- 
grams in colleges and universities, 
and supports educational exchange 
of foreign students. 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture conducts a graduate school en- 
rolling 3,055 students, only about 
15 per cent from the Agriculture De- 
partment. Courses are not limited 
to agriculture, but cover a wide 
range through the humanities, nat- 
ural sciences, and social sciences. 
The government operates and pays 
about 57 per cent of the operating 
costs of Howard University, a 3,500- 
student institution in Washington 
with a $6,000,000 annual budget. 

Last July the National Education 
Association asked the federal gov- 
ernment to set aside $200,000,000 a 
year for scholarships. Governor Har- 
riman recently recommended federal 
scholarships to high school gradu- 
ates who could not otherwise go to 
college 

Demands for expanded federal ac- 
tivity in higher education will in- 
tensify during coming years. Should 
private institutions and state and 
local colleges not fulfill these de- 
mands, federal activity will increase, 
by default.—Frep D. Linpsey 
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reasonable. Normally, cash is available within 

three to five days after first 
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few months to years. There are 
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capital and surplus over $190,000,000, 


B, using COMMERCIAL CREDIT’s method 
of advancing funds, businesses are usually 
able to obtain more cash than is available 
from other sources and to obtain it on a 
continuing basis, with no need for renewals. 


During the past year companies from coast to 
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We're short 
75,000 
freight cars 


In spite of railroad improvements and 
stepped-up building, demand outstrips 
the freight car supply. Arthur H. Gass, 
chairman, Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, tells why 
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an exclusive interview 





Mr. Gass, how severe do you ex- 
pect freight car shortages to be 
this year? 
That depends on economic activity 
and whether the demand for trans- 
portation service is confined to a 
short period or hits a plateau over a 
longer period. I don’t think short- 
ages will be much, if any, more se 
vere than the 20,000 peak hit in Oc 
tober last year 

Car surpluses are now practicaily 
nonexistent. There is no cushion to 
draw on 


You anticipate no shortage as bad, 
say, as that right after Korea? 
Well, in 1950, we had a peak short 
age of 39,477 cars daily. I see noth 
ing on the horizon now that might 
throw service into a tailspin of that 
kind. Business would have to go 
wild, and I don’t know why it should 
The factors that go into the economy 
steel production, housing starts, 
automobile sales, things of that kind 
would have to take a big and un 
anticipated increase 
How does the present level of load- 
ings compare with last year? 
Loadings for the first 
1956 were per 
same period of 1955 


14 weeks of 
7.7 cent above the 
How does the freight car fleet com- 
pare? 

As of April 1, 1956, Class I railroads 
owned 23,926 fewer cars than they 
did one year earlier. But, due to a 
reduction of 47,476 in the number of 
cars awaiting repair, the serviceable 
fleet—-which is, after all, what you 
do _ the with—-increased 
23,550 units over last year 


business 


What types of cars are in shortest 
supply compared with demand? 

At present box cars are shortest. For 
a typical recent week, we were short 
5,000 cars; of that, 3,800 were box. 
This compares with over-all short 
ages for the same week last year of 
2,142, of which 1,579 were box cars 


What is the explanation for the 
doubling of the shortage? 

One of the things partially responsi 
ble is that we have been moving a 
greater amount of wheat earlier this 
year than last. That is, the Depart 
ment of Agriculture is trying to get 
stored grain out of the way of the 
new crop before harvesting begins to 
pick up this June 


Does this forecast a bad year for 
moving wheat and grain? 


No. It ought to foreshadow a better 
year. Of we have moved 
more this year and still have more 
left on the farm to move. We now 
have more than 1,000,000,000 bush 
els of grain to carry over, with an 
other crop coming on. Sooner or 


course, 
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later, you have trouble finding space 
to store all that 


Will cars be tied up because of no 
place to put new grain? 

Not if I can help it. There is no use 
loading the car if you haven’t got a 
place to unload it when it gets where 
it is going. We are watching the nor- 
mal places where grain moves to- 
the primary markets such as Kansas 
City, Wichita, Hutchinson, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Buffalo—to see that 
there is no accumulation of cars be- 
yond the ability to unload. We are 
ilso watching all of the ports. 


What types of cars are short be- 
sides boxes? 


Hopper cars for coal, sand, gravel, 
fluxing stone, dolomite. Gondolas 
have been very tight in supply. Flat 
cars are on a pretty well balanced 
basis 


Is there a car shortage for lumber 
in the Northwest? 


At the moment, no 


What, basically, are car shortages 
and why do we have them? 


Shortages are a matter of numbers 

too few cars for too much demand. 
If a shipper orders a freight car and 
doesn’t the day of 
placement, it is reported as a short- 
ige. The method used to measure 


receive it for 


Railroad CATS on 
shortest : upply com- 


pared u TAL demand are 


ened, fe) e) My. \ 
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shortages which go into our weekly 
reports has some infirmities, how- 
ever. For example, there are no off- 
setting credits for a car furnished on 
a delayed basis. A shipper may order 
five cars, for instance, for Monday’s 
placement. If the railroad is unable 
to place the cars ordered on that 
day, they go into the report as five 
cars short. If this condition continues 
through the week, an unfilled car 
order for five cars is repeated on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 

even though on Friday the five 
cars are placed. Thus, in compiling 
the report, the railroad adds up a 
cumulative shortage, in this case, of 
20. 

Further, car shortages tend to feed 
on apprehension. A shipper may or- 
der his full needs from more than 
one competing carrier. This multi- 
plies the total reported shortage. We 
have repeated instances, also, of 
where a shipper may order 50 cars, 
for example, receive 40 and load 
only 35. That transaction goes into 
the report as ten cars short, although 
actually he carried over to the next 
day five unused cars 

There is no true measure of short- 
ages, only fairly good indicators. 
What are railroads doing to in- 
crease numbers of cars? 


For one thing, they have speeded up 


their repair and maintenance pro- 
grams. Class I roads put 324,953 cars 
through their shops for heavy repairs 
in 1955. 

So far this year, we are repairing 
at a rate that will give us a total of 
353,000 repaired cars this year. This, 
of course, depends on the availabil- 
ity of steel. Continuous repair is the 
quickest way to get cars into service, 
because they are already built. You 
don’t have to wait for your steel to 
be rolled and fabricated. 

How many new cars are on order? 
On April 1, 1956, there were 137,106 
new cars on order for all domestic 
users. Of that, Class I railroads ac 
counted for 122,095. The average 
cost per car is $8,000, giving a total 
of about $1,000,000,000 in orders 
How many new cars are being built 
as compared with retirements? 

In the first three months of 1956 
Class I roads installed 14,650 cars 
and retired 12,203. That is a net gain 
of 2,447 units 

How many cars could be built 
monthly if steel were available? 
The contract shops and car shops of 
the railroads have the capacity to 
build about 10,000 cars with no dif 
ficulty. 

Is the building trend accelerating? 
Well, in January we got 4,350; in 
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DELAYS ADD TO PROBLEM... 


February, 4,926; in March, 5,607 
April should top 6,000. So the trend 
is up slightly. 


How many new cars do you think 
should be built annually to meet 
anticipated needs? 


About 75,000 for five years. 


isn’t that a conservative target? 


I don’t think so. We retire around 
50,000 cars a year. If you built 75, 
000, that would give a 25,000 net 
increase annually. 


Is the car fleet considered ade- 
quate to meet transport demands 
in event of full mobilization? 

No. A study by the Defense Trans 
port Administration puts the over 
all ownership needed for full mo 
bilization at 1,867,000. That com 
pares with ownership on April | of 
1,696,554. 


if railroads could get steei to 
build 75,000 cars a year, would 
they be able to pay for them? 


To build 75,000 cars would cost 
about $600;,000,000. In good years 
railroads have spent about $400 
000,000 a year for freight cars. ‘To 
spend “60 ‘per cent more than that 
would be quite a strain on finances 
but I believe ways could be found to 
do it, provided a sufficient level of 
earnings could be maintained 


is the diesel program completed? 
About 85 per cent completed. 
is more spending likely to go into 


freight cars as other spending is 
less needed? 


Yes. A railroad is the same as a fam 
ily. If you have money to spend, you 
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instead of 


: 
loading o7 


put it into the thing from which you 
get your quickest return. The rail 
roads saw their quickest return com 
ing from the diesel, so they put their 
money there, thus most rapidly re 
ducing operating expenses. 

Do you feel railroads should own 
enough rolling stock to take care 
of even peak loading require- 
ments? 


Yes, I do. Railroads have only one 
thing to sell and that is the service 
they perform. They can’t perform it 
without cars. If you want to ship a 
carload of anything, it takes a car to 
fill that need. If you don’t have 
enough to meet your peak demand, 
you are going to lose business. My 
idea would be to have enough to 
meet the peak, maybe even a few 
extra as a cushion 

How many cars do they lack to 
meet that goal? 

Well, at present, we are running 
about 5,000 a day short. To meet 
that, you would have to multiply 
5,000 by the average car turn-around 
time of about 15 days. This would 
give you 75,000 extra cars. To offset 
the year’s peak shortages, consider 
ably more would be needed. 

Does failure of shippers to get 
freight cars when ordered divert 
traffic to competing carriers? 


It does. Of course, I think freight 
rates or price moves most traffic. But 
if a shipper has traffic that he has to 
move, he is going to move it if there 
is any means available. If the rails 
can’t handle it, perhaps the other 
fellow can 

Why don’t railroads own enough 
cars to meet peak demands? 








Car shortages are basically a finan 
cial problem—a question of the 
amount of money you have to spend 
for improvements. In all of this post 
war period of prosperity, the rail 
roads as an industry received an 
average of less than four per cent 
return on net investment. Now, a 
four per cent industry just does not 
have the money needed 

In 1954, I might point out, 13 
Class I lines operated at a deficit; 
62 others earned less than four per 
cent; 20 more earned less than five 
per cent; eight more earned less than 
six per cent. Just 22 of 130 railroads 
earned more than six per cent, and 
every one is well and adequately 
equipped. 
Do you feel that the end of rapid 
tax amortization allowances has 
slowed car orders? 
I think some cars were ordered be 
cause of tax amortization that 
wouldn’t have been otherwise. But 
it certainly involved no tax forgive 
ness— merely a tax deferment. If you 
did not have any net return, what 
good would rapid amortization of 
taxes be? 
How do you feel about the proposal 
that the government buy equip- 
ment and make it available to the 
railroads? 


I do not feel that such a proposal 
is workable. There are almost 100 
types of cars—box cars, gondolas, 
covered hoppers, open hoppers, flats, 
stock cars, etc.—and the first ques 
tion would be: How many of each 
type should the government buy? 
The next question would be: To 
what railroads would the cars be as 
signed? Another bothersome ques 
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tion is: How would proportionate 
use of such equipment be worked 
out in times of surplus? Under the 
workings of Car Service rules all 
cars have a home and when the de- 
mand eases the cars go home. But 
these government cars would be or- 
phans, with no place to go. Certainly 
a railroad with a surplus of its own 
equipment on line could not be ex- 
pected to provide trackage space on 
which these cars could be stored and 
it the same time pay a daily rental 
for government-owned cars while 
their own stood idle 


Would higher freight car rental 
fees, or per diem, help increase 
the car fleet? 


On that, the industry itself is di- 
vided. Some say a higher rate would 
help, some say it won’t. Basically 
per diem is the daily cost of owner- 
ship of a car. Through a compre- 
hensive formula, we have determined 
that to be $2.40. This is what the 
owning railroad gets from another 
railroad when a car is on a foreign 
line. To a big extent, rentals are 
reciprocally offset. While the South- 
ern Pacific, for example, will have 
Pennsylvania Railroad cars and pay 
the Pennsylvania for their use, the 
Pennsylvania will be using Southern 
Pacific cars and paying Southern 
Pacific per diem rentals 





















Besides keeping old cars repaired 
and building new ones, what are 
railroads doing to step up the pace 
of their operations to get in- 
creased use of cars? 







Chey are using prayer, persuasion, 
profanity and anything else they can 
think of. We are attempting to get 
1 more prompt release on the part 
of shippers. That is giving us a little 
trouble. We have checked some 800 
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NEW 


‘Yellow Pages’ emblem 
directs prospects to dealers! 


More and more well-known advertisers such as 
Black & Decker, Exide, Formica, Kodak—users of 
Trade Mark Service in telephone directories display 
the ‘Yellow Pages’ emblem in their advertising. 

This ‘Yellow Pages’ emblem is a new visual sales 
help for national advertisers. It tells readers quickly 
where they can find the names, addresses and 
phone numbers of dealers carrying your products. 

To increase the value of this emblem to you 
and your prospects, we are promoting it in a 
national advertising campaign in leading consumer 
magazines. 

So ...(1) use Trade Mark Service in the 
“Yellow Pages’ of telephone directories; (2) use this 
emblem in your national advertising for a quicker, 
easier link between your prospects and dealers. 


ha 


— 





*Yellow Pages’ emblem artwork for use in print and TV advertising 
is available from the Trade Mark Service Representative. Call him 
at your local Bell telephone business office. 













Removing Snow, ice and Sand... $1,500,909.53 


—from the Union Pacific Annual Report 





HEN YOU pay neighborhood lads a dollar or 
7 o. for clearing your snow-covered walks, 
just imagine the job and expense of. keeping more 
than 14,000 miles of track clear so as not to delay 
traffic. 


True, Union Pacific takes certain preventive meas- 
ures such as erecting snow fences parallel to tracks 
in the open country. 


Yet, when a western storm strikes in all its fury, 
it just can’t be stopped. That’s why Union Pacific 
maintains a fleet of steam-operated snow plows; 
big brutes that force a way through mounting white 
walls. 


The figure quoted above, for keeping tracks clear, 
is still small as compared to our total roadbed main- 
tenance cost of over 62 million dollars. And we wish 
to point out that this money comes out of our 
pocket—not from the taxpayers. 


But regardless of cost, we have one objective in 
view; to live up to Union Pacific’s high standard 
for dependable service, both passenger and freight. 
That is one reason for our consistent record of 


paying stock dividends, year after year, for more 
than fifty years. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 








FREIGHT CARS 


continued 


cities on detention of cars and we 
find that the increase in 1955 over 
1949 was up by 86 per cent. Cars 
spend half their lives in the hands of 
shippers. 


What's the reason? 


Back in °49, a lot of people were 
loading and unloading six days a 
week. But since 1949, excepting for 
some continuous process industries, 
the usual work week is five days. 


What can you do to get shippers 
to release cars more rapidly? 
The only thing you can do is just 
present the problem to them. It 
should be obvious to a shipper who 
receives cars and at the same time 
wants to ship that it is in his interest 
to unload cars promptly. 


What agencies do railroads work 
through to get shippers to co- 
operate? 


Through the 13 Shippers Advisory 
Boards with a membership of 26,000 
shippers. The Car Service Division 
is the point of contact between the 
railroad industry and these shippers. 


Are the railroads doing anything 
to speed their own operations? 


Yes. As a matter of fact, they are 
bending over backward to obey ICC 
orders such as those calling for 
prompt removal of empty cars after 
they are unloaded and the rapid 
transportation of loaded cars. 


What part does uneven distribu- 
tion among regions play in car 
shortages? 


I don’t think there is much regional 
dislocation. If you divide the coun- 
try into two areas, east and west of 
the Mississippi River, you find that 
on March 15, for example, the east- 
ern areas had 96.1 per cent of their 
ownership on line. The western lines 
had 96.4. 

Consumption is what causes the 
movement of commodities. In the 
eastern area, there are 191.1 people 
per square mile. In the southern 
area, 66.8. In the entire western 
area, there are only 23.7 people to 
the square mile. 

There are fewer consumers in the 
West and South than in the East. 
Therefore, you have to counter- 
balance the heavier outflow of loaded 
cars from the West and South with 
a continual movement of empty 
equipment back to these areas. We 
do that by car orders, car directives, 
the workings of car service rules and 
by checking movements at Chicago, 
Peoria, St. Louis, Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, and through New Orleans to 
get the gateway flow of traffic. 
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Have physical plant improvements 
accelerated car use? 


No question of that. For instance, a 
few years ago, we had no radio dis- 
patching in the yards. Many of these, 
like the Alexandria, Va., Potomac 
Yards, now have a radio on every 
engine and a radio in the Yard Mas- 
ter’s office, the General Manager’s 
office and on the hump so that they 
can readily control switching. 


Are big yards using television? 


Potomac Yard is one of those using 
it. Trains come in past a television 
camera at five miles an hour. That 
camera is directed at the car number 
and initials. In the head office a man 
reads the car number off the tele- 
vision screen into a tape recorder. 
Formerly, until the train stopped 
and they had the bills, they couldn’t 
begin to work. 

Now, before the train stops roll- 
ing, they’ve listed every car. 
Any other developments? 
Yes, there’s automatic switching 
in yards, plus the electronic scale 
that automatically weighs cars, and 
radar-controlled car movement 
through retarders. These are used 
where you switch by gravity. Re- 
tarders are devices that clamp up 
against the sides of car wheels and 
slow it down to a_ predetermined 
speed necessary to get it to the spot 
out in the yard where it belongs. 
One of the newest devices is an elec- 
tronic computer that handles a mass 
of information on car loading, weight 
and destination track, and, with the 
aid of a radar screen, automatically 
tells the retarder at what speed to 
release that car so that it will roll to 
its proper place in the yard and 
couple to the next car without dam- 
aging impact. 


Is there any way of measuring the 


effectiveness of such improve- 
ments? 
Take a look at 1926—-30 years ago. 


Class I railroads then nee 1,805,780 
employes and owned 2,348,679 cars 
Now, we have 1,056,000 employes 
and 1,694,097 cars 

That means reductions of 41 per 
cent in our employes and 27 per 
cent in our cars. 

Look at what we do with them, 
though. In 1926, we moved 486,000,- 
000,000 net ton-miles of traffic. We 
now move 622,000,000,000 ton-miles, 
or an increase of 27.9 per cent. That 
means with improved yards and ter- 
minals, better traffic control and sig- 


naling, diesel power, better super- 
vision—-with these, we did more with 
less 


Better railroads have made it pos- 
sible to do 27 per cent more business 
with 41 per cent fewer employes and 


27 per cent fewer freight cars. END 
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FOR QUALITY PROPERTY INSURANCE. SEE YOUR HOMETOWN AGEaT : 





your home is worth more now— 
is it properly insured ? 





Every time you make an 
improvement on your home, you 
add to its value. You'd be surprised at how much it would cost 
to replace your home and contents today. That's why it makes 
sense to make sure your insurance is adequate to protect 

your property fully and properly. 












) FREE TO HOMEOWNERS - 

two 48-page illustrated 
booklets of interest to every 
homeowner. (1) How to Build 
or Remodel For the Safet 

of Your Family; and (2) Tips 
to the Handyman-Hobby ist on 

5 safety. Get yours from your 
Home insurance 
agent or write 

The Home insurance 
Company, 59 Maiden 
Lane, New York 6, 


Why take unnecessary risks? It costs 
nothing at all to talk to your local 

Home Insurance agent or broker. He 

can give you good, sound, neighborly 
advice. And if you decide you need more 
insurance protection, he can provide 

the very best—quality insurance and 
professional service. Get his advice. 





‘THE HO! 


ORGANIZED 1853 


(Sasurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 





FIRE * AUTOMOBILE * MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance ¢, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company ‘ieesouned by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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Insurance 


erowth points to 
trillion dollar 


industry 


Leaders see new payment plan, policies 
to businesses, women and youth aiding 
in climb to record height by 1970 


THE U. S. life insurance industry is 
on its way to becoming the first 
trillion-dollar enterprise in history 

if the face value of policies in force 
is used as a yardstick. 

’ Insurance in force has climbed, in 
a single decade, from $151,000,000, 
000 to $373,000,000,000. 

“Ifthe present rate continues,” 
predicts Holgar J. Johnson, presi 
dent of the Life Insurance Institute, 
“we should reach $1,000,000,000,000 
in force sometime around 1970.” 

Mr. Johnson's prophecy is no 
blue-sky pronouncement. Last year 
the nation’s 200,000 full time life in 
surance agents, aided by a sizable 
army of part-timers, turned in a re« 
ord $49,000,000,000 worth of new 
policies, a fat $18,000,000,000 above 
the annual postwar average. A re 
cent survey of presidents of compa 
nies belonging to the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
came up with the consensus predic 
tion that this year’s sales should be 
another 15 per cent over 1955. 

More than 115,000,000 Americans 
now own some form of life insur 
ance, Of the total population, 80 per 
cent of all men today carry insur 
ance on their lives. Also with poli 
cies in their own names are 62 per 
cent of all women and 60 per cent of 
the nation’s children, Combined say 
ings of these policyholders, as repre 
sented by life reserves, constitute the 
greatest single form of personal 
thrift in the country. 

The number of legal reserve life 
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companies has jumped from 444 in 
1940 to more than 1,115 today. Total 
assets of these companies exceed $90, 

000,000,000, the largest single source 
of private investment capital in the 
world 

Although personal prosperity has 
been the chief impetus behind snow 
balling life insurance sales, another 
factor has been at work—the rapid 
expansion of mass life insurance cov- 
erage and of policies purchased for 
business reasons. These include: 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. More 
than half of all nonagricultural 
workers in the United States are 
covered by group policies. Group in- 
surance now in force exceeds $100, 
000,000,000—-a 1,000 per cent in 
crease over 1935. 

For many years, group insurance 
was limited by law to groups of 50 
or more persons. Recently, however, 
more than half of the states have re 
duced the minimum requirement to 
ten persons, booming group sales 
RETIREMENT INSURANCE. An 
estimated 22,000,000 workers are 
now covered by some sort of pension 
plan set up by their employers. One 
fifth of these plans are insured by life 
companies. Retirement plans got a 
boost in 1954 when a new law was 
passed giving such plans favorable 
tax treatment if approved in advance 
by the Internal Revenue Service 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE. In- 
suring key executives, business con 
tinuity or the transfer of ownership 





at death was almost unheard of 25 
years ago. Today such business in- 
surance totals $20,000,000,000 in 
force and is growing rapidly. 


CREDIT INSURANCE. Barely no- 
ticeable before the war, credit in 
surance now covers 20,000,000 loans 
worth more than $10,000,000,000 
and is a firm prop under today’s re- 
tail credit buying. 

Despite mushrooming of mass cov 
erage, life companies know that to 
reach %$1,000,000,000,000 in force 
within the next 15 years they must 
not fall down on sales to individuals. 

“It’s time we stop boasting about 
insurance in force in the United 
States and begin worrying about the 
insurance that’s not in force,” warns 
John A. Lloyd, president of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Edwin C. McDonald, vice presi- 
dent in charge of group insurance for 
Metropolitan Life, agrees: “We’ve 
made some important advances in 
the past ten years,” he points out, 
“but we shouldn’t forget that today’s 
average family man still has only 
half as much life insurance in com- 
parison to his take-home pay as he 
had in 1932.” 

To step up life sales to individ- 
uals, the industry has: 

1. Launched an <cvertising cam- 
paign which wil! cost $50,000,000 
for all companies jn 1956. The in 
dustry’s ad outlay for 1951 was only 
$17,000,000. 

2. Organized a recruitment drive 
to increase the number of full-time 
life insurance salesmen by ten per 
cent. Many companies offer prom- 
ising newcomers generous salary 
guarantees to help them get started. 
3. Reduced the wide range of phys- 
ical ailments and hazardous occupa- 
tions which were once a bar to ordi- 
nary-risk coverage 

4. Increased sales efforts aimed at 
blue-collar workers and farmers. 

S. Introduced special policies. Such 
specials, usually sold only in amounts 
of $10,000 and up, are 10 to 15 per 
cent cheaper than old-line policies. 

Life insurance men see a number 
of trends which are certain to have 
far-reaching effects on their indus- 
try. One of these, they say, will be a 
decline in annual and quarterly pay 
ment of premiums, with the policy 
holder paying for his insurance every 
month along with his other bills. 
Life insurance sales to women will 
increase as more of them enter the 
labor force. Juvenile and education 
al insurance should also climb fast 
during the next decade. Decentral 
ization of home office management, 
already well underway, will in- 
crease.—-CHARLES G. FRANCIS 
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ALL-NEW, ALL-PURPOSE COPY MAKER... 





— 
_ 


a * 
the right way 
to copy anything 


aif, 
The Brand New 


arto [Stat 


Now get copies of anything written, 
printed, typed, drawn, photographed or 
biveprinted. All copies made the same 
easy way, right in your own office. 





















Simplest copy control ever... 
it’s the DIAL THAT DOES IT 


It is the one copy maker that fulfills 
all copy requirements for all busi- 
nesses, large or small. It offers hun- 
dreds of money and time saving uses 
Siyied by and is so low cost it pays for itself in 
Ghostes 6, tones & Aessiiatis less than a year .. . even when less 

than 5 copies a day are needed. It's 
light weight ...compact,and styled in 
gleaming mirror-finish stainless steel. 


























*And Here’s Why it’s RIGHT 


It's Right Because it's All-Purpose It copies anything without limitations! 
it’s Right Becavee it's Fast... i. Copies are ready in leas than 30 seconds! 
It's Right Because it's Economical Copies cost less than a phone call! 
It’s Right Because it’s Error Proof Copiesare photo-exact... legally acceptable! 
It's Right Because it's Confidential. Copies are made right in your own office! 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. 


>» ial 1920 W. Peterson Avenue 
Have you read this , nia 
(Dept. NB-66) 


NEW BOOKLET? — 
Mail this air mail postage 





Rush me, without obligation, your free booklet 
on new Apeco Dial-A-Matic Auto-Stat copying 



















paid card for your I understand this factual report will show me 
how I can improve the efficiency of my business 
FREE BOOK t as well as increase work output 
: Nome 
= 
Title 
Firm are 





Address 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. City Seno iate 


ago in Canada: Apeco of Conada, lid 
Chic 26, Mt 134 Pork Lown Bd. Toronto, Ont 















Ee ; 
ry 
all-pu pose copy maker 
1 
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Via Air Mail 
BUSINESS REPLY CARD 
No pestage stamp necessary 4 mailed in ihe United Yetes 
5c—Postage will be paid by — 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


1920 W. Peterson Ave. 
Chicago 26, Ill. 










piat-a-manic A Talo. 


There isn’t an office form or record used by businesses 
—large or small—that can stump this versatile new copy 
maker. Hard to believe? Well...it’s true! Thousands of 
business executives now using the Apeco Dial-A-Matic 
Auto-Stat know: 


‘IT’S THE RIGHT WAY TO COPY ANYTHING.” 
3 - a , 


Now...new FREE BOOKLET tells you how! 


Your free copy of this new booklet pictures 
and describes the revolutionary, new APECO 
Dial-a-matic Auto-Stat; tells how this new 
copying method can be used in your business 
to cut office paper work, save time, labor, and 
money. This informative, factual report should 
be must reading for you, as well as every 
executive member of your staff. Send for your 
free booklet today! 


\ 
\ 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 26670 

(Sec. 4.9 PL. &R.) 
Chicago 26, il 


TEAR-OUT POSTAGE PAID AIR MAIL CARD! 


SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE BOOKLET TODAY! 






















EXECUTIVE PAY 


continued from page 39 


production foremen in charge of 
metal working, such as machining; 
foremen in charge of inspection; su- 


pervisors of receiving, shipping. 

Are these nonunionized positions? 
Yes. All of the positions included in 
our surveys are nonunionized except 
some of the nonmanagement engi- 
neering and other professional jobs 


in our Administrative and Technical 
Positions surveys. Supervisory and 
middle management positions are 


considered as part of the manage- 
ment teams of their companies. 
While it is the considered opinion 
of many business leaders that the ob- 
jectives of what has come to be 
called management and labor are all 
the same, as long as they sit on op- 
posite sides of a bargaining table 
with a theoretical line drawn be- 
tween them, the management jobs, 
including foremen and other super- 
visors, are not included in the bar- 
gaining units. In fact, the line is 
rather clearly drawn by labor rela- 
tions laws and regulations 


From the material in your five-year 
study, can you estimate what the 
average salaries in the lower, mid- 
dle and top management groups 
are likely to be by 19607 


That involves many influences, not 
the least of which is the productivity 
of our work force, which, inciden- 
tally, is influenced tremendously by 
technological development. I expect 
that development to continue. Just 
to where, I don’t know, but nothing 
in the present picture indicates there 
won't be a continuation. This will 
have its influence through the super 
visory and up into the middle man- 
agement levels. 

On the other hand, there is noth- 
ing historical to indicate that there 
would be any general increase for 
top management. Actually, the in- 
crease in top management pay is the 
result of executives’ own efforts to 
increase the size and scope of the 
businesses they are running. The 
natural growth of small companies 
into larger companies will continue 
and this will reflect itself in the com- 
pensation of the executives who are 
responsible, but there are many in- 
fluences that would seem to indicate 
that we may be reaching a ceiling on 
the highest paid levels of compensa- 
tion in commerce and industry. 
Have recent mergers affected top 
management pay? 

A merger naturally increases the size 
of at least one of the companies in- 
volved. As a general rule, this has 
had no immediate effect on the com- 
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DETROIT CALLING... 
THEY NEED 
300 MORE UNITS 

















FINE, WE'LL PUT 
ANOTHER 
CREW ON TODAY 


















































New Executone intercom saves steps, 
increases output, cuts costs! 


Executone Intercom changes 
walking time to working time — 
gives you more working minutes 
per hour. Result? More work can 
be handled faster, more effi- 
ciently, by the same employees! 














And because the new Executone 
has “built-in-courtesy,” each call 
is announced by a soft chime and 
signal light. It never interrupts, 
can’t eavesdrop. Handset feature 
available for confidential use. 






























































Snarled, overloaded switch- 
boards are relieved; hard-to-locate 
employees are quickly found; in- 
stant, crystal-clear, voice-to-voice 
contact between departments ends 
wasteful walking. You get more 
work done faster—at lower cost! 


Thousands of firms, large and 
small, found Executone works 
business miracles...quickly pays 
for itself many times over. Learn 
how Executone can save money 
and time for you. Mail the cou- 
pon now. There’s no obligation. 


wYyerv/one 
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INTERCOM AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 

































| EXECUTONE, Inc., Dept. J-3, 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 7 

{ It sounds interesting. Send me the following— at no cost o~ obligation: 
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pensation of the officers involved. On 
the other hand, it is only natural 
that the directors of those companies 
will bring the compensation of their 
officers in line with that which is 
paid in corporations comparable to 
the merged combination 


What would be a realistic estimate 
of executive compensation at 
these various levels by 19607 


In any survey work, it’s somewhat 
hazardous to make long-range esti 
mates. Actually, and I’m drawing 
directly on my own experience now, 
beginning about 1940 top manage 
ment compensation increased about 
75 per cent over a ten year period, 
or at the rate of about 7'% per cent 
a year. The situation in the past five 
years hasn't been quite so favorable. 
As a matter of fact, last year we pub 
lished a figure showing that total 
average compensation had increased 
about 23 per cent over a five year 
period, so, over a 15 year period, 
the rate of increase has slowed down. 

I think there probably will be 
fewer outside pressures, you might 
say, on the rate of increase from now 
until 1960 and, if a healthy economic 
situation continues, I think in the 
foreseeable future there will be a 
five per cent per year increase in 
executive pay. 

Although there are very wide 
ranges in top management compen 
sation, if you select a group of com 
panies within a given industry and 
of a given size determined by sales 
and profits, capital invested and 
number of employes, you can arrive 
at usable averages. 


What are some examples? 


Well, if you take a manufacturing 
company in a durable goods indus 
try, where sales are about $70,000, 
000, capital invested is $40,000,000, 
about 5,000 employes are involved, 
total compensation for a top manu- 
facturing position would range be 
tween $35,000 and $50,000 per year 
Does that cover just salary or are 
other items included? 

Generally speaking, we have been 
talking in terms of salaries for the 
supervisory and middle management 
level. However, we made several 
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references to total compensation for 
top management because top man- 
agement compensation is more di 
rectly influenced by incentive or 
bonus systems than the others 


Are incentive systems becoming 
increasingly important as far as 
top management pay is concerned? 


Yes, but slowly. In the years we have 
been maling top management sur 
veys, the number of incentive com 
pensation plans has increased only 
slightly. 

What do such plans include? 

The American Management Asso- 
ciation divides all compensation into 
three basic parts: 

® Salaries, which are fixed amounts 
paid regularly and which reflect the 
value of the job in normal situations 
> Compensation for extraordinary 
or outstanding performance or for 
very satisfactory results. Bonus 
plans are an example. 

>» Supplementary compensation, 
which includes retirement plans, 
group insurance, stock purchase and 
option plans. 


Does supplementary compensation 
include profit sharing? 


Profit sharing means different things 
to different people. Many companies 
call their bonus or incentive plan a 
profit sharing plan. However, in 
strict terms, profit sharing is a plan 
by which some portion of the profits 
are distributed among all employes 
of an organization or institution. Ex 
ecutives participate in these plans 
proportionately the same as any em 
ploye participates. 

Are supplementary programs in- 
creasing? 


The number of retirement plans has 
increased definitely over the past few 
years, Also, in 1950, Congress passed 
a new tax law which made a certain 
form of stock-purchase plan known 
as restricted stock options quite at- 
tractive from a tax viewpoint. Since 
then about 25 per cent of the public- 
ly owned companies have adopted 
such plans. 

How do the stock-option plans op- 
erate? 


The typical plan gives executives 





and other key employes the right to 
buy stock at its value at the time the 
option is granted. The executive is 
permitted to wait a period of years 
usually five, though in some cases 
up to ten—to pay and take delivery. 
The incentive is that, by then, the 
value of the stock presumably will 
be much greater than when the op- 
tion was granted and the price set 
Does this constitute a vote of con- 
fidence in the company’s growth 
potential? 
Definitely. The whole incentive is in 
the growth of the business and the 
effect this will have on the market 
value of the stock. 
Is there also a tax advantage to 
the recipient? 
Yes. With certain limitations, the 
gain can be treated as a capital gains 
tax as opposed to ordinary income. 
How far down the executive pay 
scale do profit-sharing programs 
extend? 


Profit-sharing plans ordinarily in 
clude substantially all employes. 
What is being done to develop new 
compensation plans? 

Many companies are attempting to 
find ways to increase what might be 
called the take-home pay of execu- 
tives. This is partly the reason for 
the increase in retirement plans be- 
cause, as a rule, money contributed 
to the development of retirement 
funds is nontaxable at the time it 
is contributed. 

The other forrn of compensation 
which has tax benefits is a form of 
employment contract which, under 
certain conditions, permits the de- 
ferment of some portion of income 
to payment in future years. There 
are a few incentive compensation 
plans that defer incentive earnings 
into future years under contractual 
arrangements. 

Can you give an example? 


Some of the well known plans defer 
bonus payments over four or five- 
year periods. Actually, these are pri- 
marily holding devices and have tax 
benefits only from a leveling point 
of view. A few such plans defer a 
portion of the bonus payment to the 
severance of employment or retire- 
ment. This actually puts them in 
the form of supplementary retire- 
ment plans. Group insurance is an- 
other growing form of compensation. 
A good example here is the catastro- 
phe insurance plan, contributions to 
which are nontaxable to the execu- 
tive at the time they are made. 

is there an individual as weli as 
@ group deferred compensation 
plan? 


Any group in a deferred compensa- 
tion plan must qualify under the tax 
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laws and anything that does not 
qualify under the tax laws must be 
in the form of individual contracts. 
How about death benefits? 

The death benefits primarily are 
taken care of through group life in- 
surance plans. Some pension plans 
have death benefits in connection 
with them and a few contracts pro- 
vide for payment to the widow in 
case of a man’s death. 

Some people think, by the way, 

that top executives are the only ones 
who get extra compensation in the 
form of bonuses. Our survey reveals 
that bonuses are as frequent for mid- 
dle management executives as for 
those at the top. 
How important are some of the 
more subtle factors in the compen- 
sation picture, such as a man’s 
title, the size of his office, and 
so on? 


The answer to that, of course, varies 
with individuals but a great deal of 
attention is being given to what 
might be called nonfinancial incen- 
tives. These include the size and 
type of a man’s office, whether or not 
it is air-conditioned, discounts on 
company products, some flexibility 
with vacation arrangements, parking 
facilities, and what have you. 

I also want to mention the more 
fundamental nonfinancial incen- 
tives. These include a man’s freedom 
to act, the opportunity for individual 
achievement, the natural desire to 
get ahead and, to some extent, the 
things that build security. 

Is there any evidence which indi- 
cates that executives place pres- 
tige and other intangible factors 
above actual financial reward? 
Adequate and equitable financial re- 
wards are a necessity. But unless 
these financial rewards are paid in 
an atmosphere of satisfactory work- 
ing conditions they will be to no 
avail. Most executives today feel 
that no amount of money will attract 
them to a job that is otherwise un- 
satisfactory. 

Have the fringe benefits of em- 
ployment so often associated with 
the compensation of nonexecutive 
personnel increased as rapidly for 
executives? 


Actually, the extension of the so- 
called fringe benefits has followed 
the granting of like benefits to em- 
ployment generally. In other words, 
these plans are conceived for em- 
ployment generally and then have 
subsequently been made available 
to the salaried personnel and to the 
upper level of executives. 

Are U. S. executives the world’s 
best paid? 


That is unquestionably true but I 
think the whole industrial structure, 
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With a progressive program of expansion and 
improvement, consistently maintained since World 
War II... the 10,000-mile Mo-Pac system has 
prepared itself for the future transport needs of a 
great and growing West-Southwest. 


New diesels, new roadbed and heavier rails, new 
freight cars and new streamlined Eagle passenger 
trains, new mechanical and electronic equipment... 
these are some of the improvements that mark the 
modern, progressive Missouri Pacific as the leading 
railroad of the West-Southwest. 
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including the nature of employed 
management in the United States, 
should be taken into consideration. 
The trend in this country is away 
from privately owned corporations. 
In some countries the privately 
owned corporations—closed corpo- 
rations—are holding their own. We 
are becoming more and more a busi- 
ness system of publicly owned in- 
stitutions. 


Does this trend justify high pay 
for corporation executives? 


The answer to that lies in a sense of 
relative values. The public does not 
react unfavorably to large amounts 
paid, for example, in the entertain- 
ment field. As a people we are rather 
proud of the high salaries paid to 
prominent movie stars, athletes, and 
others, but in the business world 
there are social, economic and po- 
litical pressures which fail to credit 
the individual skills and capabilities 
required of business leaders. I think, 
however, that we may reach a time 
when management as a profession 
will be recognized and compensated 
in proportion to the compensation 
awarded outside the business world. 

To illustrate: The highest lifetime 
earnings are found in the medical 
profession and the next highest in 
the legal profession, Actually, I don’t 
know currently how the entertain- 
ment field would compare with these 
but business leaders as a general 
rule have not been paid as well! on 
the lifetime earning basis as persons 
in many other professions. The point 
is that relatively few businessmen 
reach income of the magnitude found 
in these other fields and then only 
during the last few years of their 
careers. 


Do your studies cover owner-op- 
erators? 


We have some owner-operators. We 
do not attempt to survey the owners 
as such, Their income is a combina- 
tion of such salaries as they may 
draw, or bonuses, and the dividends 
from their ownership. It is difficult 
to get comparable earnings figures. 

Furthermore, we haven't gone at 
all into business categories that are 
primarily partnerships such as pub- 
lic accountants, brokers, insurance 
agencies and the like. 
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Do companies cooperate in deter- 
mining executive pay schedules? 


Not at all, except in the use of sur- 
veys such as we conduct and some 
privately conducted surveys, and the 
use of the information that develops 
through Securities and Exchange 
Commission reports. Every publicly 
owned corporation must divulge the 
compensation paid to its top level 
officers. The SEC has these records. 
As in any other area of management, 
executives are seeking to become bet- 
ter informed, to learn what compa- 
rable jobs pay in like industries. 
They have to be competitive, and to 
be competitive they have to have 
the facts as best they can be estab- 
lished. There still is a tremendous 
reluctance to exchange executive 
compensation information. 

Is executive compensation soundly 
set at this time? 


Growingly so. Formalized wage 
plans for production and office work- 
ers have existed for about a half 
century. There has been a great deal 
of development along that line in the 
past 25 years. It has only been. with- 
in the past five to ten years that 
companies have given thoughtful 
consideration to formalized execu- 
tive pay plans, but during that time 
it has developed to a point where 45 
per cent of the companies we deal 
with claim they have carried their 
systematic plans to some level of 
management and about 12 per cent 
of the companies have carried them 
all the way: up through their top or- 
ganization. 


What should determine an execu- 
tive’s value to the corporation, 
and, therefore, his rate of com- 
pensation? 

The basic determinant is what simi- 
lar companies or industry generally 
pay for like responsibilities. Respon- 
sibilities in turn are measured by the 
scope or the magnitude of the job. 
At upper levels, the size of the com- 
pany is the big determinant. In the 
middle management level, it is the 
scope of the individual job, and we 
might illustrate that by taking up a 
representative job in the middle 
management field—say a_ credit 
manager. The compensation of a 
credit manager is determined by the 


amount of credit on the company’s 
books, the number of such accounts, 
the nature of the market, which re- 
flects itself in the comparability of 
those accounts. 

is this a realistic procedure, in 
view of the fact that the head offi- 
cer of a middle-sized business may 
spend at least as much energy as 
the head of a larger organization? 


It is realistic from the point of view 
that compensation is directly related 
to the relative importance of the 
work a man performs. This does not 
necessarily reflect the amount of ef- 
fort that a man puts into a job. It 
must be recognized that when we say 
that size reflects responsibility, that 
the size of the assets of the corpora- 
tion, the number of stockholders, the 
number of employes whom a given 
executive is responsible for, are all 
determining factors. 


Is length of service important in 
determining compensation? 


Only to the extent that it reflects a 
man’s value in a given job. Age or 
working experience is not an over-all 
determinant. The average age and 
length of service at the foreman’s 
level is often greater than at the ex- 
ecutive level. 


How can new companies set up 
effective standards for determin- 
ing executive compensation? 
This involves the application of 
many management philosophies and 
principles. 

Number one, to have a sound com- 
pensation program, an organization 
should first have a sound and formal- 
ized organization. Then each posi- 
tion should be fully described so that 
each man knows his responsibilities 
and the scope of his authority. Then 
there are some policy decisions that 
must be made which would involve 
the benefits that the corporation be- 
lieves it should have to be competi- 
tive. These benefits would include 
the kind and type of retirement 
program, insurance coverage, and 
whether or not the company’s stock 
should be considered as an element 
in compensation. 

Having determined these policy 
matters, the next step would be to 
determine what the management of 
the company as a whole should be, 
considering both the competitive 
field for the type of executives need- 
ed and tie company’s ability to pay. 

Having developed a program that 
encompasses the management prin- 
ciples involved, the next step is to 
get factual information on amounts 
that are necessary to put the firm 
in a competitive position and, by the 
application of evaluation techniques, 
to determine the compensation for 
each of the positions involved. €&ND 
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MILITARY AIRLINE 


continued from page 31 


Flights to Europe leave from Mc- 
Guire Air Force Base at Wrights- 
town, N. J., Dover Air Force Base 
in Delaware, and National Airport 
in Washington, D. C. Other overseas 
flights leave Mobile, Ala., (to be 
closed soon) and Charleston, S. C. 
On the West Coast, flights for points 
in the Far East depart and arrive 
at Travis Air Force Base, Fairfield, 
Calif. From McCord Air Force Base 
planes depart for Alaska 

The military service follows the 
practice of the private airlines in 
giving exotic, gilt-edged names to 
its plush transoceanic aircraft. 

To Europe, for example, passen- 
gers may ride The Atlantic, depart- 
ing Washington, D. C., at 3 p.m. 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
with stops at Terceira, Azores, and 
Paris. Destination is Frankfurt, Ger- 
many 

From McGuire, passengers may 
board The Rhine, which also goes to 
Frankfurt. This flight leaves daily 
at 4 p.m 

Other European flights are The 
Benefactor, bound for Frankfurt; 
The European, going to Paris; The 
Madrid, which arrives in Paris after 
a stop in Spain; The Ambassador, 
which terminates at Prestwick, Scot- 
land; The Lajes, which goes only to 
the Azores; and The Hamilton, 
which goes from McGuire AFB to 
Bermuda. Other flights are also 
available 

Supplementary schedules are 
printed each month 

Luxury flights crossing the Pa- 
cific include The Fujiyama, The 
Waikiki, The Waikiki Il, the Air- 
Evac, The Johnston (terminated at 
Johnston Island) , The Midway, The 
Ginza, The Bangkok, The Meteor, 
and others. 

Another page borrowed by the 
military from the private airlines is 
the issuing of passenger flight in- 
surance, For example, Parker & Co., 
Inc., provides one-day $5,000 cover- 
age for $1. Amounts up to $50,000 

$10 for one day) are available. 
Trip insurance may also be obtained 
for longer periods, up to 90 days, 
which costs $13.50 for $5,000 worth 
of insurance. 

Like its commercial counterpart, 
the military schools flight attendants 
for duty on its planes. The flight 
attendant school at Palm Beach Air 
Force Base in Florida has trained 
more than 1,600 young men and 
women since the fall of 1952, when 
the training program was begun. 

Service to the customer is stressed. 
The airwomen (WAF’s) chosen for 
this duty are picked for their good 
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the only complete, compact and 
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WHEN REP. Daniel J. Flood of Pennsylvania asked for information on 
plush, four-engine transports he got photos, including one above, but all 
were stamped “Secret.” (See arrow) Rep. Flood, who held that the planes 


MATS’ 


heavy-duty cargo carriers, ob- 


jected and the photographs were then declassified by military authorities 


MILITARY AIRLINE continued 


appearance and winning personali 
ties, two of the qualifications which 
the private airlines insist upon when 
selecting young women for steward 
ess training. 

Two flight attendants are provided 
for each flight where passenger load 
is 66 or less. Regulations cal! for 
three qualified flight attendants on 
each aircraft where load exceeds 66 
passengers. 

In transporting military depend 
ent personnel, rules say it is desir 
able that at least one flight attendant 
be a registered nurse. 

Additional passenger conveni 
ences are provided by carpeted floors 
(to insure comfortable floor-level 
temperatures), no less than one 
blanket and one pillow for each pas 
senger, a supply of palliatives for re 
lief of airsickness, clean headrest: 
for each seat prior to loading, wash 
room facilities, airsickness cups for 
each seat, and so on. 

Meals are served in flight. Usu 
ally the passenger pays for each 
meal. The cost is 75 cents for all 
civilians and officers. 

Enlisted personnel pay 40 cents 
per meal, Those, however, who are 
receiving no subsistence allowances 
are given meals at government ex 
pense. Meals for children cost 40 
cents each. 

Hot cakes with sausage, bacon or 
ham, eggs, cereal, beverages, and so 
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on may be served for breakfast. 
Some planes feature pop-up toasters 
Lunch may consist of soup or juice, 
beef or fowl, vegetables, salad, rolls, 
butter, beverage and dessert. Dinner 
features similar menus, except that 
regulations specify that the entree 
must be of a different variety than 
lunch 

Airplanes utilized for passenger 
operation are equipped with a galley 
suitable for preparation of such hot 
meals 

The Military Air Transport Serv 
ice is organized into three divisions, 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and the Con 
tinental 

The Atlantic Division operates 
from the East Coast of the United 
States through Europe to the Mid 
die East. It links up in Saudi Arabia 
with the Pacific Division, operating 
from the West Coast of the United 
States through Far East bases 

The Continental Division com 
pletes the network of global air 
routes. It operates from coast to coast 
and throughout the Western Hemi 
sphere from Alaska to Rio de Ja 
neiro, in Brazil 
> Here is the record of the Atlanti 
Division 

It completed more than 8,000 At 
lantic crossings last year, an esti 
mated 50 per cent more crossings 
than were made the year before 

It transported 321,500 passengers 


and patients, about 110,000 more 
than in ’54 

Cargo totaled about 88,000 tons, 
an increase from 48,732 tons. 

The first scheduled nonstop flight 
from Paris to Washington, D. C., 
was made in the course of the year 
with 53 passengers and crew of ten 
Time: 16 hours, 25 minutes. 
> Here is the Pacific Division’s rec 
ord: 

It completed more than 6,100 Pa 
cific crossings during the year. 

It airlifted 316,000 passengers and 
patients, an increase from 239,471 
the year before 

Cargo tonnage was up from 33, 
682 in 1954 to 46.000 
> Here is the Continental Division’s 
record 

It airlifted 95,000 passengers and 
patients, up from 86,432 in 1954 

Cargo reached 13,000 tons, com 
pared with 8,597 tons moved the 
previous year 

Continental Division planes made 
1,260 Atlantic crossings and 1,422 
Pacific crossings 

In addition to transport services, 
MATS operates five technical serv 
ices. About 60 per cent of the com 
mand’s operations are devoted to 
these. Here is the Air Weather Serv 
ice record: 

It has about 400 weather stations, 
25 mobile weather units, and seven 
aerial reconnaissance squadrons. It 
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operates world-wide, processing and 
evaluating weather conditions from 
the North Pole to the tropics. Planes 
flew nearly 12,000,000 miles 
throughout the world making 3,990 
weather flights 

Hurricane and typhoon chasers 
flew 59,000 hours tracking storms. 

A tropical hurricane was air- 
watched at night for the first time. 
After a night penetration of Hurri- 
cane Connie last year it was de- 
cided that future hurricane flights 
would be made into the center of 
storms every six hours 

The Air Rescue Service flew 30,- 
000 hours, traveling more than 
4,500,000 miles. 

Marts planes also spent 10,000 
hours in aerial survey work. The 
Air Photographic and Charting 
Service at St. Louis provided 11,000 
charting and air information pub- 
lications, distributing about 92,000,- 
000 copies throughout the world 
to authorized users. The Photo- 
graphic Service also prepares train- 
ing and educational motion pic- 
tures and still photographs for all 
branches of the Air Force. 

The Command’s fiscal operations 
include a transfer of funds some- 


James H. Douglas, Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
said recently: “The Depart- 
ment of Defense and the Air 
Force ... is not trying to run 
a government airline in com- 
petition with the civil air- 
lines. ... The only reason... 
that we find ourselves with 
the kind of capacity we have 
is that we really think it is 
required for wartime emer- 


gency ” 





times made by government agencies 
which use its facilities. A small share 
of the traffic is reimbursable, mostly 
from mutual security funds. In fiscal 
’'55 total reimbursement was $15,- 
791,638. The service plans a switch 
to an industrial funding method of 
operation, but that will not be done 
until 1958 

At present, a government agency 
may pay $195 an hour for the use of 
a C-54. Cost to other than U.S. 
agencies is $445 an hour. The min- 
imum daily charge is one hour. 

Charge to government agencies 
for the use of C-118 or C-121 series 
aircraft is $325 an hour; other than 
U.S. agencies pay $795 an hour. 

The charge for a C-124, carrying 
Continued on page 89) 
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INVENTORIES 
continued from page 35 


metal prices dropped six per cent; 
fuels dropped about 18 per cent, 
rubber and rubber products, 24 per 
cent, and other commodities by 
varying amounts. These price weak- 
nesses developed despite a growth in 
the total volume of business. The 
price declines from 1926-1927 more 
than wiped out the gains made from 
1924-1926; and the physica! liqui- 
dation of stocks interfered with the 
growth in the economy. The econ- 
omy lost, and businessmen lost by 
their effort to outguess the market 
in 1920, and in 1926. 

They lost so obviously in 1929 
that no purpose would be served by 
another study of this period. Prices 
in 1932 were so far below what they 
had been in 1929—to say nothing of 
1927—-as to wipe out for business as 
a whole any paper profits due to 
price changes that might have been 
won before 1929. 


Businessmen as a whole have not 
gained by trying to outguess the 
market since World War II, either. 
Textile prices went up more than 11 
per cent from 1950-1951. Inventories 
rose more than 14 per cent. Then 
prices dropped. By 1954, they had 
dropped 14 per cent—and were four 
per cent below 1950 levels. Prices of 
rubber and rubber products dropped 
16 per cent, lumber and lumber 
product prices six per cent, hides and 
leather products prices 21 per cent. 
Inventories in these categories were 
sold at declining prices in 1954. 

A study of what happened to steel 
inventories may illustrate how ad- 
justments to inventory holdings dam- 
aged the economy in 1954. 

Steel inventories in the hands of 
fabricators and distributors reached 
about 21,000,000 tons by October, 
1953. This was the equivalent of 
about three months of consumption. 
Production had been running at an 
annual rate of more than 113,000,- 
000 tons. Then new orders were cut, 
and old orders cancelled. Produc- 


HERE’S SAMPLE METHOD FOR PLANNING INVENTORIES 
Personal income forecasts for 1958, by quarters* 





tion dropped to below an annual rate 
of 80,000,000 tons and from 101.8 
per cent of capacity to 62.9 per cent. 
Inventories dropped from 90 days 
to less than 60 days, and for some 
industries to an effective level of 30 
days. They were unbalanced inven- 
tories, too. 

Half the decline in production was 
due to the use of inventories to sup- 
port fabrication. If inventories had 
not been cut, steel output would 
have averaged about 100,000,000 
tons from November, 1953, to Oc- 
tober, 1954. At 714, cents per pound 
for processed steel, plus transporta- 
tion charges, the shifting from pro- 
duction of iron and steel for current 
use to reduction of inventories for 
current use cost the economy about 
$2,000,000,000. 

When business discovered in the 
fall of 1954 that it could not get 
along with 30-60 days of unbalanced 
inventories, it started ordering wild- 
ly. Premiums and extra transporta- 
tion costs were paid—and losses 
were suffered because of inability to 
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ard 2nd 3rd 4th 
quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter quarter 

A ennvel cers ieuitural 
pec a nord haga $3770 |$3765 |$3810 |$3950 |$4000 |$4050 |$4075 |$4090 





















Self-employed, business and professional 





$4510 $4575 |$4750 








$4925 |$4925 |$4900 |$4900 











Total nonagricuitural employment (in millions) 








53.7 54.1 54.9 
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$265 | $268 | $273 | $279 


$283 $286 $287 $287 











Prices of consumer goods and services (194! 





100) 





185 185.5) 186.5 


187 





187 188 188.5 


189 








Deflated disposable income (1941 


100) 





143 






144 | 146 | 149 





151 152 152 152 





Consumer expenditures for durable goods, 
seasonally adjusted (in billions) 





$25.8} $27.0] $25.5 


$29.0 








$30.5} $30.3] $30.0] $28.0 














Consumer expenditures for nondurable goods 
(in billions) ................. 





$114.2] $115.0] $116.5 





$118.5 








$119.0] $119.5) $118.5) $118.5 








Consumer expenditures for services (in billions) 








$73.5} $75.0) $76.5 


$78.0 








$79.5} $81.0] $82.5} $83.0 




















Consumer expenditures, total (in billions) 








$213.5) $217.0] $218.5 








$225.5 





$229.0) $230.8} $231.0} $229.5 








Savings (in billions)........ 





$17.0} $17.0} $20.0 














$19.0 





$19.0} $19.5} $20.0] $21.5 
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Personal income forecast for 1953 is sample from 
extensive report prepared by one firm for its oper- 
ating officials. Information from this and other 
tables plus detailed supporting material indicated 
1953 would be a good year, with no great rise in 
consumer prices. Operating officials were advised 
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against building up inventories, ercept in par- 
ticular situations where sales would outrun aver- 
age trends; that decline in durable sales at year’s 
end would still leave the volume above the average 
1952 levels; that inventories need not be sharply 
built up nor cut 
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get deliveries on time. In a period 
when the economy did not need the 
extra support, steel was ordered for 
both consumption and inventories, 
at higher prices Possibly more than 
$2,000,000,000 extra was pumped 
into the economy in the effort to re- 
build stocks. This cost steel proc- 
essors, it was uneconomical for steel 
producers, and it was expensive for 
consumers. 

The story may be in the process 
of being retold today. It looks as 
though more than ten per cent of 
current production is going into in- 
ventories, though they are as high as 
they were in the winter of 1953. At 
current rates of production and con- 
sumption, inventories will reach 
24,000,000 tons by summer. Then, 
strike or no strike, orders will be cut 
back. If the past is a guide, fabrica- 
tion will depend to some extent on 
the liquidation of inventories. 

It is of course possible that some 
processors will remember how they 
were caught in the past and will not 
allow their inventories to be depleted 
again 

Steel has been used to illustrate 
how inventories are handled. It is 
not being held up as a particularly 
bad actor. Similar stories could be 
told for other industries. 

It is natural that businessmen 
should build up inventories when 
prices are rising, and business is 
booming, and then sell them off at 
lower prices as the inevitable period 
of hesitancy in the economy appears. 
Unless they are conscious of the 
dangers inherent in handling inven- 
tories, it is almost certain that they 
will 

If the policies of a company call 
for a two months’ inventory, for in- 
stance, and sales pick up ten per 
cent and prices three per cent, inven- 
tories would have to be increased 
13.3 per cent merely to maintain the 
two months’ inventory policy. The 
tendency, of course, would be to out- 
smart the market somewhat and 
build up a two and a half months’ 
inventory, and that, with sales run- 
ning ten per cent above the base 
period and prices up three per cent, 
would mean a dollar increase in in- 
ventories maintained of 41.6 per 
cent. If prices then drop back to 
what they were before the rise, sales 
drop back to five per cent above their 
previous levels, and inventories are 
returned to a two months’ position, 
they would be reduced approximate- 
ly 26 per cent, at a loss 

This illustrates the usual variety 
of inventory management. It is a 
method progressive companies are 
abandoning 

Some industries, such as milling, 
have developed an effective tech- 
nique to reduce the risk of this sort 
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Whether it’s lovely crystal ... an antique desk .. . a handsome 
clock .. . or a precious heirloom . . . every family has treasured pos- 
sessions that need special care on long-distance moves. Not only is 
Mayflower Long-Distance Moving Service planned to provide the 
utmost care for these valuables, but for a// your belongings, as well. 
Mayflower’s scientific methods of packing and experienced van 
operators, equipped with the world’s finest moving facilities, make 
your move easy and safe. Whether you're moving yourself, or others 
in your firm, you'll appreciate the care and peace of mind you get 
from Mayflower Long-Distance Moving Service. 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. - INDIANAPOLIS 


Mayflower Service is available through selected warehouse agents throughou! 
the United States and Canada. Your local Mayflower agent is listed under Moving 
in the classified section of your telephone directory 
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INVENTORIES 


continued 


of behavior, This industry has de- 
veloped hedging to a fine point. Its 
members can now buy grain for de- 
livery as of the date they contract to 
sell milled products, or they can 
contract to sell milled products as of 
the date they buy grains. Other in 
dustries, such as rubber and textiles, 
have developed similar futures mar 
kets, 

In industries without adequate 
futures markets, successful compa- 
nies have learned other devices for 
minimizing inventory losses. The de 
vices used most successfully are of 
two general types. 

first is an over-all policy 
which relates inventory require- 
ments to long-term rather than 
short-term trends. It may include 
arrangements for major modifica- 
tions of inventories through periods 
of known significant seasonal fluc 
tuations as a means of increasing 
the stability of employment and of 
operations. 

The second device is the use of 
careful, detailed studies, product by 
product, which enable the firm to 
hold down its inventory require 
ments per unit of goods produced 
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and sold, while at the same time 
providing good customer service. 

In the first type of inventory con 
trol sales may be forecast for 12 to 
18 months or more ahead, and inven 
tories may be built up during peri 
ods when sales drop for known 
seasonal reasons. Then inventories 
may be reduced intentionally during 
periods of high seasonal sales. In 
ventories are not built up just be 
cause business is temporarily good 

Many large and small corpora 
tions are developing long-range sales 
expectations of this sort for guidance 
in inventory controls. These compa 
nies have prepared careful estimates 
of the total volume of business for 
the country as a whole, as well as 
detailed estimates for the major 
categories of business, and of the 
probable total sales of the commodi 
ties in which the companies are in 
terested, covering periods of from 12 
to 18 months 


These estimates are given to the 
different branches and offices for 
guidance. They are not made bind 
ing, because it has been found that 
good branch office managers can esti 
mate better than a central office how 
their expectations will rise or fall 
with business as a whole. But the 
branches are expected to handle 
their purchasing and their inventory 
policies in the light of these projec 
tions 

This sort of general supervision 
protects the offices making the de 
tailed decisions. Should a major 
price rise develop and be sustained, 
the operating officers are not at fault 
for not having anticipated it if they 
relied on the advice of the central 
office. On the other hand, if prices 
rise and then fall back as the central 
office suggested they would, and the 
operating offices did not load up 
with inventories at rising prices, the 
profit statement will make more 
cheerful reading than if they had 
followed the general mood of the 
moment 

Without limiting operating initia 
tive, or replacing operating judg 
ment by central office judgment, this 
policy guidance helps coordinate 
purchasing and inventory policies 
One shop does not build up large 
stocks, and another attempt to live 
off inventories, unless such divergent 
practices are consistent with the 
over-all company policy. 

This approach may be easier for 
large concerns than for small. How 
ever, forecasting services are being 
developed which can provide advice 
for smaller concerns. 

This first, or general, type of in- 
ventory control permits stocks to 
vary from time to time within the 
year, but on the basis of the long- 





time trend as well as the immediate 
situation. Let’s review the illustra- 
tion used earlier in which sales in- 
creased ten per cent and prices three 
per cent, then sales dropped five per 
cent and prices went back to their 
earlier levels. In this illustration, 
stocks went up 42 per cent, at the 
higher prices, then 95 per cent of the 
increase was liquidated, at lower 
prices. If the prospects had been 
correctly appraised, the company 
might have been able to get along 
on seven weeks’ inventory for a 
month or so. It could have gotten by 
with an increase in its inventory of 
only 15 per cent instead of 41 per 
cent, and the 15 per cent might have 
been liquidated as business returned 
toward its former levels, before 
prices dropped enough to cause a 
loss 

The second type of inventory con- 
trol is directed toward more efficient 
and lower cost production, and bet 
ter customer service. That is, inven- 
tories are handled as an operation 
for improving sales and decreasing 
costs. This objective is more com- 
monly understood than is the first 
one, but there is still room for im 
provement by some companies. 


For instance, inventories can be 
managed so as to reduce the length 
of production runs. Sometimes the 
calculation as to the savings possible 
by this device compared to the extra 
cost of carrying somewhat larger in- 
ventories provides an opportunity 
for careful but rewarding analysis. 

Another opportunity for savings 
through inventories lies in standard- 
izing components so that as many 
types of customer requirements as 
possible may be met from a mini 
mum of varieties of stock. R. L. 
Bowles, Manager of Production 
Planning for Armstrong Cork Com 
pany, has illustrated how this may 
be done: 

“Some years ago an operation was 
producing for individual orders. 
There were frequent shutdowns for 
changes. Capacity was not sufficient 
to keep up with sales. The commod 
ity was oversold three to four months 
in advance. Plans were under way 
for a considerable expenditure for 
capacity. Means were found to 
standardize the line and run to in- 
ventory. The sales department was 
asked to defer promise dates on new 
orders an additional month from the 
basis then in effect to provide time 
for the accumulation of a service 
inventory. The length of run was 
increased. Within 90 days the capac- 
ity of that operation was increased 
300 per cent, labor costs were re 
duced approximately 50 per cent, the 
need for a major capital investment 
was eliminated. This was an out 
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standing 


example of how inventories 

can be used to add to the profits of 

an enterprise.” 

Inventories must be managed also 
provide competitive customer 
to economize on shipping 

ind to simplify record-keeping 
permitting management to 

currently informed about vol- 
ind flow of inventories for all 
ignificant items and relationships. 

[hese problems are understood in 
the abstract, but the need for good 
personnel adequately and continu- 
ously trained to stay on top of the 
problems is not as well understood. 
The purchasing agent, or agents, all 
too often are not the heads of teams 
well integrated into top management 
planning. The possibilities, for profit 
ind for loss, in competent inventory 
management, are not yet well enough 
appreciated. 

When inventories are so managed 
as to contribute fully to company 
profits, efficiency, and customer serv- 
this will, at the same time, do 

than possibly any other one 
thing to reduce business fluctuations 
to a minimum. When business in- 
vestment, including inventory in- 
vestment, can be made relatively 
table, the resulting infrequency and 
mildness of business cycles, will add 
materially to the opportunities for 
greater profits. 
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WEATHER FORECASTING 
IS NOW BIG BUSINESS 


Is a hot summer ahead? 

This, and related weather ques- 
tions will be in the minds of many 
U. S. businessmen this month. 

lo answers, firms are spend- 
ing millions of dollars for private 
weather advice 

If you’re in recreation, food proc- 
essing, offshore drilling, transporta- 
tion or other weather-affected lines 
you'll pleased to learn that the 
United States Weather Bureau 
oon will begin to issue its five-day 


get 


be 


forecasts three times a week. The 
jureau now issues the forecasts 
twice weekly. 


Chirty-day weather outlooks are 
issued twice each month 
Government’s weather advice car- 

no price tag, of course. But the 
private weather consultants are paid 
for their services. More than 20 con- 
sultants are in the field now. 

You can get names and addresses 
of these weather advisers by writing 


to the American Meteorological 
Society, 8 Joy Street, Boston, 
Mass 


For forecast of weather over next 
three months see page 9 
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MEASURE 
YOUR FIRM’S FUTURE 


The answers to 
five questions 
will reveal 
‘the prospects 
of a business 








people talk +) How much curiosity is 


other? e ). there in the organization? 


Are decisions . Does the organization 


all 
« on hunch or fa Sg @7e know where it is going? 
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THE PERSONALITY of your business will deter- 
mine its future. The spirit of its people—their desire 
to achieve, their enthusiasm, their loyalty and their 
pride in the enterprise—is the core of an organization. 

This spirit—or personality—may be a better meas- 
ure of a business than its production methods, plant 
lay-out, or even financial statements. 

These tangible and customary yardsticks may re- 
flect seeming efficiency and progress and yet the com- 
pany’s future may be limited by short-sighted or penny 
pinching personality. Or its prospects may be dimmed 
by an easy-going personality that fritters away profit 
opportunities. 

Or your company may have a personality like the 
well-disciplined athlete, trained to razor-sharp keen- 
ness and alert to every opening. 

So, to determine the real worth of an enterprise we 
must find ways to measure its personality. The basic 
elements are five: 

1. The way the enterprise uses its people. 
2. The kind of communication that exists. 
3. The company’s spirit of curiosity. 

4. The reliance placed on facts. 


S. The extent to which the enterprise—executives, 
foremen and workers—-plan what they are going to do 
and then work their plans. 

So, if you want to know more about the prospects of 
a business—including your own——you have only to 
ask five simple questions: 


How does the business use its people? 

In the final analysis, the central task of management 
in any enterprise is to get the best out of the men and 
women on the payroll—to get this group of human 
beings interested in and wanting to accomplish certain, 
often onerous, things, and wanting to work with others 
in getting these things done. 

Nothing reveals the actual worth of a business more 
than the interest, the zeal and the cooperativeness of 
the men and women in the plant and in the office. 

Consider for a moment the financial division of a 
certain company. The vice president for finance is 
perhaps the least educated—in a formal sense—and 
the most capable financial executive in his field. He 
has three principal assistants. One had been an elec- 
trician who studied bookkeeping at night. The other 
two are graduates of schools of business. Throughout 
there is a noticeable pride in the department and in 
the company. 

In a not-too-cocky fashion they reflect an attitude 
of “we're good, but do you know any way we could do 
this particular job more simply?” 

The graduates of the department have percolated 
into important positions in every other department of 
the company. If you ask them what kind of a training 
program they have to develop their people they’ll 
answer, ““None.” 

But if you were to see the vice president sitting with 
one or another of his assistants discussing a problem, 
then if you were to see these assistants and their assist- 
ants in turn discussing day-to-day problems with their 
people you would see a program in action. 

They tend to be exacting taskmasters. But the boss 
always talks as if he assumes the subordinate really 
knows what it is all about and that he, the boss, is the 
one who is learning. They are skillful in asking ques- 
tions that point up phases of the problem the sub- 
ordinates did not think of; they seldom criticize or 
complain. They can make what they regard as a 
finished job—and their standards are high—just as 
clear by asking questions as others do by flat, some- 
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times, brutal, assertions. They don’t talk in these terms 
but they act as if they are concerned with building up 
every younger man and woman in the department to 
the maximum of his or her potential ability. 

People are encouraged to use their heads, to do 
things even if they make mistakes. They are persist- 
ently given whatever training they need to make the 
most of their abilities and they are given authority so 
that their talents are used to the fullest 
That is the way to use people well. 


Can the people who make up the business talk to 
one another? 

Obviously they can. But do they? In one well known 
company orders are given and obeyed; that is the ex 
tent of the communication. The president is desperate 
ly lonely-——and he deserves his fate. He has for years 
criticized his subordinates harshly, belittled their sug- 
gestions and discouraged them from exchanging ideas 
among themselves, As a result most of the ideas that a 
pretty good staff develops are wasted. They don’t 
venture to express them when the reward they get, 
more often than not, is a bitter going over 

This inability to listen, even when they know it 
would be good for them, is a common shortcoming 
among executives. One such president had just com- 
pleted an arduous labor negotiation. He had had to 
grant a substantial increase to the rank and file work- 
ers that the business could ill afford. He called a meet- 
ing of all his production foremen, about 50 in all, to 
tell them the results of the negotiation before they 
learned of it through the grapevine. 

He started the meeting with a frank statement about 
what had happened and what the settlement was. Then 
he devoted at least an equal time to pointing out in 
simple, direct terms how necessary it would be for the 
supervisors to get greater productivity out of the work- 
ers if they were to make a profit while paying the 
higher wage rates. Then he cited specific areas where 
supervisors could achieve better performance. 

Then he asked: “Now do you have any questions?” 

Before a single one of the 50 men could open his 
mouth, something else occurred to him and he pro 
ceeded to criticize three or four of the supervisors by 
name for careless performance and to point out that 
such carelessness would not be tolerated in the future 

Then he said, “Well, that’s all, fellows.” 

Inability to listen had minimized his chances of 
getting the results he had to have. 

Communications within an enterprise, at least the 
kind of communication that makes for understanding 
and for a feeling of belonging, for the kind of interest 
among employes, supervisors and others that produces 
results, is always a two-way process. You can’t leave 
communications up to the supervisors, to the mimeo- 
graph machines or to the grapevine. Good communica- 
tions can’t be achieved by tacking suggestion boxes on 
the walls. It can be kindled only if each supervisor 
sincerely wants to listen to his employes and receive 
their opinions and their ideas with understanding and 
enthusiasm. 


How much curiosity is there in the organization? 

Coleridge once wrote that experience is like the 
stern lights on a boat. It illuminates only the past. The 
man who relies on experience alone is a sitting duck 
for his competitors. 

A good example is the man who complained to his 
company president that he did not get a promotion in 
spite of his many years of experience. The president 
listened patiently and then, as considerately as posasi- 
ble, replied: 

“It is true that you have been with this business 
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MEASURE YOUR FIRM’S FUTURE continued 


Successful businesses can’t wait to 
cross bridges after they come to them 





many years, but you have not had as many years of 
experience as you think. Actually you have merely 
repeated one year of experience—-over and over 
many times,” 

What particular personality trait is lacking in the 
man or business that just keeps on repeating last year’s 
experience? It is curiosity; a curiosity that is satisfied 
only by innovation. 

One observer has said that an essential trait of the 
successful executive is a “catholic curiosity.” Certainly 
most successful executives exhibit this trait. They keep 
their decision-making batting average up by constantly 
informing themselves about one segment of the busi 
ness after another. Lucius Clay, for example, tries to 
visit each of the 80 or more plants of the Continental 
Can Company and to talk with the operators of those 
plants as a means of learning at first hand of their 
problems and of them as individuals. 

The publisher of a newspaper was found late one 
evening in the press room having a pressman show 
him how to thread a press; three days later he rode 
one of the early-morning trucks with a circulation 
deliveryman; the next week he was in New York with 
one of his national advertising salesmen. He was not 
content to receive formal reports; he wanted to see and 
participate and, as he said, “get the feel of things.” 

In short, the executive who wil! succeed is constantly 
looking for that understanding of his business and its 
problems that will result in the introduction of new 
methods of operations, the development of new prod- 
ucts or services, and the lowering of costs. This is the 
pay-off of continual and effectively applied curiosity 


Are decisions based on hunch or facts? 

Does the business have built-in systems that provide 
the men who have to make decisions with the basis for 
their actions? Even more important, is there an atti 
tude around the place that encourages people to search 
out the facts before deciding? Or is it a practical place 
where the president and the vice presidents let you 
know that they can rely on experience:—on good, 
sound business judgment? 

There was a time when the airplane pilot flew by the 
seat of his pants but that was before he carried many 
passengers. Today he has a score of instruments that 
provide him with facts as a basis for every decision up 
on which his passengers’ safety depends. 

Most businesses that succeed are those that use the 
vast variety of facts that are available to any business 
just for the looking. 

A story illustrates this ready availability of facts 

Tony, the trash man, made it a practice to take the 
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labels off the cans that he picked up on his daily route. 
He sorted them out in neat little piles. Tony had am- 
bition. After years of collecting trash, he had accumu- 
lated enough money to buy his life’s ambition—a cor- 
ner grocery store. He already had done his market 
research. The labels he had assembled from the cans 
constituted his first order list, and he set the quantities 
he wanted in relation to the popularity of the brands as 
he had learned in his humble fashion! 

Perhaps the most striking illustration of the success- 
ful and persistent use of facts to run a business is the 
story of General Motors. Back in 1930, Alfred Sloan 
said that the great success of GM was primarily attrib- 
utable to the company’s development of systems which 
constantly produced the facts that enabled it to look 
ahead and lay plans and policies. 

Yet many practical businessmen still look down 
their noses, in 1956, at market research, statistics and 
planning as a lot of expensive, theoretical and imprac- 
tical fol-de-rol 

There are two pre-eminent reasons why the better 
managed enterprise constantly digs for facts and, even 
more important, consistently uses facts to resolve 
questions: 

First, experience no matter how rich and varied it is, 
won't be worth much if it isn’t kept current by 
thoroughgoing analysis of today’s problems; they may 
differ from the similar problems on which experience 
was acquired. 

Second, if management is really the process of get- 
ting a number of people with their own opinions, en- 
thusiasms and ambitions to work effectively together, 
the most effective arbiter of differing opinions is the 
facts. 

To decide against the ambitious, energetic subordi- 
nate who has vigorously presented a recommendation 
by substituting your judgment and your opinion for 
his is to risk crushing the most valuable asset the busi- 
ness has. To reach a mutually accepted modification of 
his proposal by looking together at all the available 
facts is to provide a more intelligible and convincing 
basis for decision—and to preserve the priceless in- 
gredients—-the individual’s hopes and pride. 


Does the organization know where it is going? 

Successful businesses must persistently plan and 
look ahead. They must never be content to do as good 
or a little better than last year, to cross bridges only 
when they come to them 

Successful companies have definite plans as to what 
they will sell, how they will produce the products and 
at what cost, how they will improve their ways of doing 
business, their plant, their equipment and their per- 


‘he trash man studied labels on cans. 





learned what brands were most popular 
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What is Jersey Standard? 


PEOPLI 


pi who own it—merchants 


The more than 300,000 peo- 
.. teachers 
.. bus drivers .. . house- 


people who've invested their 


farmers. 
Wives 
savings in our growth. They have just 
received the Annual Report on the 73rd 


year of our company s business. 


What makes Jersey Standard run? 

People. People in offices and in the labs, 
in the oil fields and refineries of our 
affiliated companies People like all of 


us who work, play, raise families. 


STANDARD O'IL 


COMPANY 


What keeps Jersey Standard and its 
affiliates in business? All kinds of 
people — stockholders, employees and 
customers. 

Because of all these people, we had a 
good year in ‘55. A year of searching 
for and finding more oil to provide 
light and heat, to run cars and trucks, 
trains and planes, buses and tractors, 
to make petrochemicals. A year of even 
greater research leading to more and 
better products. A year—as our Annual 


(NEW JERGEY) 


Report shows of better sales and 
earnings, of record payments in wages 
and benefits to employees, of record 
income generated for governments in 
the form of taxes a year, in short, 
of bigger contributions to the prosperity 
of the people of the countries where we 
do business. 


If you would like a copy of our 1955 
Annual Report to Stockholders, please 
write to us at: Room 1626, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


AND AFPFILIATED COMPANIES 





MEASURE YOUR FIRM’S FUTURE 


sonnel. This looking ahead has three distinguishable 
but interrelated aspects: 

First, there has to be clarity as to objective. It isn’t 
enough to be in business to make a profit. It’s essential 
that there be general understanding of what business 
the firm is in and a willingness to stick to it 

Second, there have to be definite goals set for it 
each department and each division—that simultane 
ously chart the course and provide measures of success 

Third, the best results are achieved by those enter 
nrises that can bring these goals down to the level, if 
not of the individual worker, at least to the foreman or 
the supervisors. 

The experience of two businesses shows how essen 
tial it is to have an objective and stick to it 

The first business was a successful refractory, con 
tracting, and supply business. The president and prin- 
cipal owner was not content to grow in the field in 
which the enterprise was firmly established and his 
sales engineers thoroughly experienced. Over a period 
of three years, he added a succession of new products 
to his product line, each less closely related to the 


Management's task is to build the 
zeal of a group of individuals 


firm's original field. Finally, before Christmas, he add- 
ed a novelty decoration materia! for Christmas trees. 

His sales engineers knew nothing about the product; 
they were unacquainted with the buyers at the depart- 
ment and hardware stores where the product was sold. 
They contended that they were unable to sell effec- 
tively all of the products already carried, that they 
were losing commissions on large refractory sales while 
wasting their time on selling small-value products 
outside their natural field. They rebelled 

In short, the lack of a definite objective and the 
willingness of the president to stick to it destroyed the 
zeal and satisfaction of the sales force—and sharply 
curtailed profits. 

Before World War II, the second example manu 
factured steel tanks very profitably. During the war it 
took on government contracts in a variety of fields 

It made a lot of money, most of which Uncle Sam 
took back in taxes. By 1946, it was substantially out of 
the tank business and government contracts had 
shrunk, Since 1948 it has wandered from pillar to post 
taking whatever defense or other business it could get 
It has no clearcut objective, no definite direction, and 
it has floundered on, making less and less profit 

The second part of planning, setting definite goals, 
is the task of thinking ahead for an organization. De 
partments or divisions get more done at less cost if they 
think out what they are going to do and how. 
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continued 


Using people well means giving them 
authority to exercise their talents 


This is as true for the individual as for the depart 
ment or division. The executive who will take time to sit 
down over the week end and lay out what he hopes to 
achieve during the following weeks, whom he will see 
where he will be, and what reports he proposes to com 
plete, will accomplish more of these tasks than if he 
fails to look ahead in such an orderly way. Moreover 
he makes it infinitely simpler for his staff if they can 
know some days in advance when and what will be ex 
pected of them and where he will be. 

Each month the supervisors of a factory in Ohio re 
ceive their individual statements indicating the results 
of the previous month’s operations. Each has for his 
specific operation, a “profit and loss statement.” It 
shows the goals in terms of quantities to be produced 
and the costs at which they were expected to produce 
these materials that had been set for the earlier month 
It showed the results. Each knew exactly where he 
stood. Each could measure his own progress, his own 
contribution to the company’s profits for the month 
The individual’s interest in the results is increased 
by the fact that his earnings, above a base salary, rise 
and fall as results are recorded on these statements 

The third aspect of planning is founded on a psy 
chological fact: The interest and enthusiasm of people 
can be stimulated by setting for them concrete goals 
which they can understand and against which they can 
measure their progress. 

What do these measures reveal? 

They will reveal a business’ real worth. But they 
indicate also that the tasks of management are not 
mechanistic tasks. The manager will be aided by plans, 
by periodic statistical reports, by budgets, by stand 
ard costs, and each of the other tools of management 
He must use a variety of formal means for rating, pro 
moting, and communicating with his employes. But 
the task of management is essentially the task of weld 
ing together and maximizing the enthusiasm and the 
zeal of a group of individuals. The measures of success 
at this task cannot be stated in a current balance sheet 
or profit and loss statement 

—JOHN J. CORSON 
Partner, McKinsey & Co., 
Management Consultants 


REPRINTS of “Measure Your Firm’s Future’ 
are available for ten cents a copy or $7.50 per 100, 
including postage, from Business Manager, Na- 
tion’s Business, 1615 H St. N.W., Washington, D.C 
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MILITARY AIRLINE 


continued from page 79 





cargo, is $410 an hour to government 
agencies, $975 an hour to others. 

A C-47 charge is $100 an hour for 
government agencies, $215 an hour 
to others 

These rates have been in effect 
since July, 1955. New rates will be 
come effective in July this year 
Some will be lower, some higher. 

Commercial airline facilities are 
not normally quoted by hourly rates 
Charges for these facilities are based 
on a cost per mile basis 

However, using the average speeds 
for the various aircraft, an approxi 
mate hourly charge can be arrived 
it. This was done for NATION’S 
BUSINESS by a major airline, using 
figures on file with the Civil Aero 
nautk soard 

These prices for four-engine 
planes, the airline said, are realistic 
comparisons 

The government’s charge per hour 
for C-54 (DC-4) is $445, compared 
to $350 by a commercial airline. The 
government’s charge for a C-118 

DC-6) is $795 per hour, compared 
to the airline’s charge of $650. 

The commercial all-cargo DC-4 
would be slightly cheaper than the 
passenger DC-4. 

The activities of the Military Air 
Transport Service were brought out 
recently in hearings by a congres 
sional subcommittee on Department 
of the Air Force appropriations. The 
committee noted in its report that 
“the controversial aspects of this 
service result primarily because, to 
some extent, it is competitive with 
commercial air facilities.” 

The committee recognized the 
trategic importance of the transport 
ervice 

At the same time,” the com- 
mittee noted, “it is apparent that 
commercial air facilities, including 
cheduled and nonscheduled air 
lines, are an essential part of the 
over-all mobilization transport 
strength of the United States, and 
will provide a major part of the abil 
ity of the nation to meet the huge 
demands for transport in the event 
of a sudden war emergency 

Because of the significant role 
that the Military Air Transport 
Service plays in our mobilization 
planning, the committee does not 
desire to set an arbitrary limit on 

the size of the MATS operation.” 

However, it was the committee’s 
opinion that the Air Force should 
handle its air transport business “in 
such a way as to assist in keeping 
the nonscheduled and other airlines 
in a reasonably sound financial and 
operating position.” END 
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New right arm of 
_ rail’and rubber 
for Shippers! 


§ > B&Otrailer-on-flat-car freight service “arms” 
your distribution plans with dependable flexi- 
i bility. TOFCEE trailers pick up your freight 


load where it is. Trailers ride on fast freights 
= that maintain all-weather schedules on hauls up 
to a thousand miles and more. TOFCEE loads 
ride right off cars and roll to consignee’s plant 
or warehouse, 
Worry is minimized through prompt notifi- 
cation of shipper and receiver when any schedule 
is interrupted. Try this new right arm to reach 


your customers! Ask our man! 


Constantly doing things— better ! 









BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
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John S, Coleman 








Clem D. Johnston 





Clarke Bassett 





Fifteen new officers and directors 
have been elected by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 

John 8. Coleman, president of 
Burroughs Corp., Detroit, is the new 
president of the national business 
men’s organization. He succeeds A 
Boyd Campbell, chairman of the 
board, Mississippi School Supply 
Co., Jackson, Miss. Mr. Campbell 
hecomes the new chairman of the 
Chamber’s board of directors. 

Clem D. Johnston, Roanoke, Va., 
who was president of the Chamber 
two years ago, is the new chairman 
of the executive committee 

There is one new vice president 
He is Clarke Bassett, vice president 
of the First National Bank of Min 


neapolis. Mr. Bassett represents the 


Chamber’s Northwestern Division 


Elected for the first time to serve 


as directors are: 

First District: H. Ladd Plumley 
president, State Mutual Life Assur 
ance Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Third District: John Paul Lucas, 


Jr., vice president in charge of pub 


lic relations and director, Duke 


Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Fifth District: Philip C. Ebeling, 


attorney, Pickrel, Schaeffer & Ebe 
ling, Dayton, Q. 





H. Ladd Plumley 





William S. Street Fred |. Rowe 





David L. Francis Hugh F. McKenna 














Chamber's new leaders 


Eighth District: Murray A. Bald- 
win, vice president, treasurer and 
director, American Life & Casualty 
Insurance Company of Fargo, N. D. 

Tenth District: William S. Street, 
president and general manager, 
Frederick & Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 

Construction and Civic Develop- 
ment: Fred I. Rowe, partner and 
general manager, W. L. Johnson 
Construction Company and Associ- 
ates, Columbus, O. 

Foreign Commerce: T. V. Houser, 
chairman of the board, Sears, Roe- 
buck and Company, Chicago, III. 

Insurance: Edward B. Collett, di 
rector, vice president and secretary, 
The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Texas, Fort Worth, 
Tex 

Natural Resources: David L 
Francis, president, Princess Elkhorn 
Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va 

Director-at-large: Hugh F. Mc 
Kenna, assistant to the executive 
vice president, Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident Association, 
Omaha, Nebr., and immediate past 
president of U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce 

Director-at-large: Albert L. Nick 
erson, president, Socony-Mobil Oil 
Company, New York, N. Y 


(., 









Philip C. Ebeling Murray A. Baldwin 


ee 
Edward B. Collett 





Albert L. Nickerson 
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SKILLED WORKERS 


continued from page 33 


Do you expect this shortage pat- 
tern to change significantly in the 
next few years? 


No, I don’t think it will. The short 
ages may intensify or ease, depend- 
ing on such factors as the level of 
defense production, the rate at which 
new machinery and equipment are 
introduced, and consumer demand. 
On the whole, the same occupations 
and industries are most likely to be 
affected by manpower shortages. 
It is likely that, if the guided mis 
siles and atomic energy programs 
develop, shortages in these industries 
will be intensified. Even if education 
and training efforts expand the num- 
ber of trainees or apprentices, the 
pattern would not change greatly 
within the next four or five years be- 
cause it takes that long to train men. 
The pattern could be improved 
considerably if we are able to provide 
opportunities for a large proportion 
of those presently in skilled occupa- 
tions to bring up the quality of their 
skills and technical knowledge. 





Are any industry or government 
projects being held up because of 
skilled worker shortages? 


Our studies indicate that the lack of 
scientific and engineering personnel 
is hindering many companies from 
carrying out going research pro- 
grams. Undoubtedly almost every 
government project would proceed 
faster if employes had greater skill. 
The Strategic Air Command is hav- 
ing difficulty retaining a sufficient 
number of electronic technicians and 
aircraft mechanics. Because of this 
some SAC planes cannot be flown. 

Because the average term of serv- 
ice is only two or three years, the 
Armed Forces have had to break 
down certain technical and crafts 
men occupations into narrow sub 
specialities for which training can be 
completed in six to 12 months. As a 
result, skilled jobs which otherwise 
could be handled efficiently by one 
trained man require the use of three 
partially trained individuals. 

As far as industry in general is 
concerned, the question is difficult 
to answer categorically. Individual 
plants may fall behind schedule on 
occasion. Shortages of skilled pro 
duction workers usually are offset 
by overtime work or by modified 
production methods which allow 
lesser skilled workers to perform 
certain tasks. We are primarily con- 
cerned with the long-range view, 
taking steps now to insure that fu- 
ture skill shortages do not occur. 
Skilled workers cannot be created 
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MINNESOTA MILLS PRODUCE MORE 
é BOXED CAKE MIX THAN ANY OTHER 
a STATE. THEY MILL ALMOST 30,000,000 
GACKS OF WHEAT FLOUR ANNUALLY. 
THE HOME OFFICES OF AMERICA'S 

3 LARGEST MILLING COMPANIES 
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BIGGEST FISHING STATE 

FISHERMEN BUY MORE FIGHING LICENSES IN 
MINNEGOTA THAN ANY OTHER STATE 
|, 227, 917 IN 1954...AND THEY HAD 
A LOT OF FUN USING THEM. 
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DEAL PLANT LOCATIONS AND BUILDINGS NOW AVAILABLE 
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OWN TRUCKS 























Jachographs 


can reduce your maintenance costs, 








improve performance, 








and promote sater driving habits 























Here are the facts! The Tachograph is an ac- and m.p.h. (Tachograph models which indicate 
curate recording speedometer that mounts easily and record engine r.p.m. are also available.) A red 
on your truck's dashboard. A wax-coated chart, warning light signals the driver whenever your 
securely inserted inside the tamper-proof aluminum company's predetermined speed limit is exceeded 








case, permanently records vital trip information 
such as: when truck started how fast it traveled 











If extra savings and added safety are important 





to you, investigate the values you'll gain from an 
investment in Tachographs. The whole Tach- 
ograph story is yours for the asking. Fill out the 
Illuminated dials show time of day, total mileage, coupon for a free copy of Bulletin SU-} 


Wadaner Electric Grporation 6475 Piymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo 


Please send a copy of Bulletin SU-3. 


when truck was in motion— when it stopped-— how 
long truck idled and—distance between stops 
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SKILLED WORKERS 
continued 


overnight. When shortages occur it 
it too late to increase the supply 


Will increased use of automation 
help to ease the skiils shortage? 


It is difficult to say. In some cases 
the introduction of automation has 
displaced unskilled or semiskilled 
workers but has required more engi 
neers, technicians, repairmen. 

Persons familiar with this prob 
lem tell us that automation and 
mechanization will aggravate the 
skills shortage rather than relieve it 
It takes unusual skills to design, 
manufacture and maintain this 
equipment. 


What should be done to insure that 
we will have all the trained werk- 
ers needed to keep us going at 
peak production in the future? 
First, we have to determine as best 
we can how many workers each ox 
cupation will need in the future in 
order to plan training programs and 
provide vocational guidance. 

Second, the increasing number of 
young people in high schools and 
colleges should have this informa 
tion so that they can choose courses 
of education and training in line 
with future needs. The schools, the 
state employment services, the Vet 
erans Administration and the Armed 
Forces provide counseling inforrna 
tion, 

Third, school facilities need to be 
expanded to take care of the rapid 
increases in enrollments expected 
over the next few years. An adequate 
number of teachers must be recruit 
ed. Instruction—particularly in the 
basic tools of mathematics 
science—-should be improved 

Fourth, training within industry 
is far short of what it should be 
Only a fraction of the skilled crafts- 
men needed are being trained 
through adequate and rounded pro- 
grams such as apprenticeship. Many 
industrial firms have no training 
programs today and count upon hir- 
ing workers trained by someone else 


and 


Are present apprenticeship pro- 
grams adequate? 


They are neither adequate in terms 
of numbers nor in quality. It is es 
timated that not more than one third 
of the present craftamen obtain their 
craft through an apprenticeship 
Further, far too high a proportion 
of apprentices fail to complete their 
training, About one third of those 
who do not complete continue in 
work related to the trade they were 
learning. If we are to train enough 
craftsmen through apprenticeship, a 
far greater number of employers 
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must participate and many local la 
bor organizations must take a more 
active interest. 

Are employers 
quate job? 


Some companies have excellent 
training programs designed to en 
courage the fuller development of all 
their workers. But too many limit 
themselves to the minimum instruc 
tion needed to do a particular job, 
or prefer to acquire skilled workers 
from the labor market. 

In general, industry does an in 
adequate job of projecting its future 
skill needs and training workers to 
meet them. One of the projects which 
our Skills of the Work Force Pro 
gram is sponsoring will encourage 
companies in selected communities 
to conduct personnel inventories to 
determine their future labor require 
ments and training needs. It is hoped 
that, when companies become fully 
aware of the extent of their man 
power requirements, they will be 
motivated to set up more adequate 


doing an inade- 








training programs. When the over- 
all labor requirements of such com 
munities have been determined, 
local educational and training fa 
cilities can be adapted to meet them. 


Are the unions helping? 


Yes. Some unions are sponsoring 
outstanding programs for appren- 
tices as well as for journeymen who 
need to be kept up to date with the 
technological developments affecting 
their trade 

Many international unions have 
employed full time training staffs 
and established well financed train 
ing departments. Several, such as 
the plumbers, bricklayers, sheet met- 
al workers, and painters, conduct 
annual nationwide apprentice con- 
tests designed to point up the 
strength and weaknesses of their 
local training programs. These pro 
grams are conducted jointly with 
employers 


What are governments—federal, 
state and locail—doing in the 
worker training field? 


The federal government is contribut- 


ing to the training of skilled workers 
on a number of fronts. The Armed 





Forces are providing training in a 
number of skilled occupations of a 
quality that no private training in- 
stitution or industry is matching. As 
a matter of fact, this training creates 
a serious problem for the Armed 
Forces 

Let me give you an example. Elec- 
tronic technicians trained by the 
Armed Forces are so much in de- 
mand by private industry that the 
services are able to persuade only a 
small fraction of them to re-enlist. 
This creates a serious shortage of 
fully qualified skilled workers in the 
Armed Forces, which the services are 
now attempting to alleviate by rais- 
ing basic pay rates. 

In its many installations, such as 
Navy yards, arsenals, and Air Force 
bases, the Department of Defense is 
training thousands of skilled work- 
ers, many of whom later transfer to 
jobs in private industry. 

Within the Labor Department, the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, which 
does not conduct training itself, pro 
motes apprenticeship programs in 
cooperation with industry and labor 
unions and offers technical assist- 
ance in setting up and operating 
such programs 

The U. S. Office of Education, 
through financial contributions as 
well as cooperation with state gov 
ernments, encourages vocational 
training in the public schools for un 
dergraduate students as well as 
adults 

State governments also encourage 
apprenticeship training, as well as 
vocational education in the public 
schools. The local governments, of 
course, provide financial support 
and operate vocational courses in 
their public schools. 


What are the objectives of your 
program in the Labor Department? 


The objectives of the Skills of the 
Work Force Program, which came 
into being in April, 1955, are these: 
1. Develop and improve techniques 
which will more accurately measure 
future manpower requirements on a 
national, industrial and community 
basis 

2. Promote wider use of effective 
techniques which will assist in the 
selection and employment of people. 
3. Make available to potential users 
information relating to prospective 
manpower requirements, occupa- 
tional outlook, counseling tech- 
niques and procedures which will 
aid educational institutions in plan- 
ning curricula; management and la- 
bor in planning training programs; 
parents, teachers and counselors in 
advising youth. 

4. Encourage communities to sur- 
vey their manpower needs in order to 
have a sound basis for providing 
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adequate educational facilities, vo- 
cational guidance, selective place- | 
ment services, and sound education- 
al and training opportunities for all 
individuals 


S. To encourage those responsible 
for skill development in all indus- 

tries to determine their own future Get Ready 
manpower requirements 

6. Promote effective training by for Summer 
studying the quantity and quality of 
training in industry; organizing and 
promoting research on_ effective 
training practices; encouraging the 
use of the most effective training 
practices; and developing and pro- 
moting services to assist manage 

ment and labor in determining train- 

ing needs, developing, organizing, 
and operating training programs. 

7. Promote the cooperation of fed- 

eral, state and local agencies in the | 
field of manpower so that they will 
complement each other and contrib- 

ute to a common goal 

8. Stimulate national, state and lo- 

cal organizations to support effective 
training programs 





UNIT AIR 
CONDITIONERS 


Your first choice if you want more 
cooling effect per dollar — plus the 
greatest dependability — quiet — and 
attractiveness. Frick Units are real busi- 
ness builders — install them now and 
you'll look forward to this summer — 
and 25 others, with pleasure! Get in 
touch with your Frick Distributor today, 
or write to 


Is more general education needed 
in this field? 


The federal government’s function 
is to point out the need for education 
and training and to encourage those 
responsible for educational pro- 
grams. In reviewing educational 
needs, standards, and the results of 
their educational programs, the en- 
tire nation should be alarmed at the 5 STEPS TO SOUNDER MANAGEM ENT 


large number of young people who 








drop out of school Many businessmen are rediscover > Management must then take the 

Employers, in particular, could ing an old way to get more work five steps needed to make decen 
help in encouraging young people done . . delegate. But delegation  tralization work. What are they? 
they employ to get more education isn’t easy and the steps toward You find them in “How To Dele 


through part-time schooling, corre 
spondence courses, or on-the-job 


decentralization can be puzzling gate Responsibility.”’ Reprints are 


: Basically, the steps are of twosorts: available for ten cents each, $7.50 
training. We need to persuade young ’ . ; int Edi N 
people to stay in school and to > Management must cultivate the for 100, from teprint \ditor, Na 
prompt the drop-outs to return to four elements making up the art tion’s Business, 1615 H_ Street 


the classroom 


of delegation N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


BUY DIRECT ‘U.S. GOVT! 


MACHINERY, TOOLS, PHOTO EQUIPT., FILMS, RAW MATERIALS, AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPT., 
estimated that about 10,000 workers|  TypewRiTERS, OFFICE EQUIPT., RADIO EQUIPT., PAPER, CHEMICALS, CLOTHING, ETC. 
enter the country each year. Arecent| = QF TEN AS LOW AS ic ON THE RETAIL DOLLAR! 
survey revealed that approximately| BUY DIRECT from the U. 8. Govt. sur plus of every description: Brand New or used; Singl 
pais: nits or in quantity lots and often AT PRACTICALLY GIVEAWAY PRICES! JUST THINK 
14 per cent of the immigrants jomn- OF It’ It's Stomeet unbelievable but it's A FACT! Thousands of items, millions of dollars worth 
ing the labor force are professional of merchandise is being sold annually by the U. 8. Govt, at bare fractions of their original cost 


e sometimes far below regular wholesale prices! The very merchandise you want you may be 
or technical workers and about 30) apie to buy for PEANUT prices! 








How important is immigration in 
supplying skilled worker needs? 

Immigration does not appear to have 
much significance at present. It is 
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Exterior and interior... 
simple or elaborate with 
ARMCO Steel Buildings 


Look how they provide a wide choice 
of treatment — at lower cost! 





Airport Building 


Notice the difference in these exteriors. To 
meet your needs, ready-to-erect Armco Steel 
Buildings come in hundreds of sizes from 28 sq 
ft. to 100,000 sq. fi. or more for assembly 
by an Armco Construction Crew, a local con 
tractor or your own crew, They easily lend 
themselves to architectural treatment. Pre 
fabricated Armco STEELOX Panels provide a 
permanent, weather-tight structure 





Office 


Notice the difference in these interiors, both 
plant facilities and office in the same Armco 
Steel Building. You can leave the interior un 
finished. Or, since STEELOX Pane! construc 
tion is based on 16-in. module, the interior you 
want can be finished the same as in any other 
building. Conventi i handling takes core of 
insulation, heating, wiring, and similar details 
For complete facts, mail the coupon! 





| 
H Armco Drainage & eae } 
, Metal Products, Inc. VAM i r 
i 266-C Curtis Street, Vv) . r 
i Middletown, Ohio : 
t Please send me information on Armco i 
j Steel Bulidings for the following use , 
i j 
j Size ' 
1 Nome i 
! Compony i 
Street 
a City Zone Stote ? 
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Labor moves in 


on Washington 


Ror 
Px § ‘toad 





Union delegations on Capitol Hill are a com- 
mon sight in Washington as Congress feels 


pressure of labor’s growing legislative drive 


LABOR is on the move—to Wash- 
ington. 

The increasing concentration of 
union authority and activity in 
Washington is rapidly making this 
city the capital of the labor move 
ment. This gravitation toward the 
seat of the federal government un- 
derscores labor’s growth, power and 
increasing participation in politics, 
legislation and government adminis- 
tration. The trend shows: 


®» More international unions are 
moving their h@adquarters to the 


banks of the Potomac and erecting 
marble buildings that outshine those 
of government agencies and business 
organizations. 

In addition to AFL-CIO, parent 
organization of 139 affiliated unions 
with 16,000,000 members, 46 indi 
vidual unions representing 6,500,000 
members now make Washington 
their home, compared with only 32 
in New York. Construction of about 
$19,000,000 in new union buildings 
is nearing completion. The American 
Newspaper Guild, bakery workers’ 
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and retail clerks’ unions recently 
moved to the capital, and the street 
car and bus operators soon will. 

>» Many unions which want to stay 
close to their industry, or have other 
reasons for staying out of Washing- 
ton, are opening or enlarging legisla 
tive branches near Capitol Hill. 

The railroad, steel and auto un 
ions operate particularly large and 
efficient Washington branches. One 
of the most recent was opened by the 
structural iron workers, headquar- 
tered in St. Louis. About 100 union 
legislative representatives, or lobby 
ists, meet monthly as a “legislative 
council” under the auspices of the 
AFL-CIO Legislation Department to 
discuss pending legislation and labor 
strategy 
> More legislative, political and la- 
bor education conferences and union 
conventions are being held in Wash- 
ington, where the union officials feel 
they can more effectively impress 
their viewpoint and objectives on 
government officials and, in turn, 
better dramatize their activity for 
the benefit of their members and the 
publi 

Some 2,500 building trades union 
officials spent four days in Washing 
ton—two of them on Capitol Hill 
contacting their senators and repre 
sentatives—-to generate some steam 
behind amendments to the Taft- 
Hartley labor law and construction 
legislation of particular concern to 
building trades unionists. The as 
sembled delegates heard key sena- 
tors, among them Paul H. Douglas, 
of Illinois, chairman of the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee, and Homer E. 


Capehart of Indiana, ranking Re 
publican member of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
pledge cooperation 

Almost 3,000 delegates to the 
United Automobile Workers’ seventh 
educational conference breakfasted 
with their congressmen and listened 
to Republican and Democratic sena 
tors and leading presidential aspir 
ants, including Estes Kefauver and 
Adlai Stevenson, debate today’s po 
litical issues. The legislators also 
were subjected to questioning by the 
unionists. 

United Steelworker legislative 
representatives from all over the 
country spent a week in the capital 
“in behalf of the union’s legislative 
program.” They were addressed at 
dinner sessions by Sen. Wayne 
Morse of Oregon and Sen. Warren 
G. Magnuson of Washington and 
conferred with other legislators and 
federal administrative officials. 

Almost 800 staff officers of the 
International Association of Ma 
chinists attended a national staff 
conference in the union’s new $2, 
500,000 building in conjunction with 
a meeting of the Machinists’ Non 
Partisan Political League 

The new Industrial Union Depart 
ment of AFL-CIO convened a legis 
lative leadership conference of seven 
representatives of each of the 72 un 
ions in IUD a few weeks ago to 
discuss pending federal legislation 
of particular interest to the indus 
trial unions. Views of eight senators, 
four from each party, were heard 
and considered 

Washington seldom has been the 


AFL-CIO building trades officials seeking Taft-Hartley amendments 
call on Rep. Graham A. Barden, chairman of House Labor Committee 
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the lowest-priced, full-featured 
cash register in America 
for only $189.50 
Special keyboard to suit your specific needs 
. +» Coin bank for tax money . . . and many 
other “extras” are geared to help you keep a 
running account of your day-to-day transactions. 
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Por your secretary—for your whole off 
Harter posture chairs ate great morale 
builders, Your employees feel better 
end of the day and you enjoy the bonus 
of better work plus a more successful 
and attractive appearance in your offices, 
Harter E15-R above has cool comfort 
of deep, molded foam rubber, precise 
ments to fit the individual, clean design 
(no snagged nylons), fine upholsteries and 
finishes in choice of colors. Write tor 

free booklet, “Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
We'll send name of nearest Harter dealer. 
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Harter Corporation 
609 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 
In Canada: Harter Metal Furniture, Lid 
Guelph, Ontario 
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Clear your desk for action 
with this CURMANCO 
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scene of a labor convention, but with 
iarger and improved facilities recent- 
ly made available, this year there 
will be at least six. The Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers and the Tex 
tile Workers Union convened last 
month and four other unions will 
meet later. They are the American 
Federation of Government Employ 
es, Brotherhood of Railroad Signal 
men, International Association of 
Structural Iron Workers, and Na 
tional Association of Master Me 
chanics 

> More labor lawyers and consult 
ants are building up bigger Wash 
ington practices 

One of the most active attorneys 












for unions is J. Albert Woll, counsel 
for the AFL-CIO and, by coinci- 
dence, also for the Teamsters Union 
which faces possible expulsion for 
collaboration with a union expelled 
from the former AFL for corruption. 
Arthur J. Goldberg, former CIO 
counsel, represents the steel, cloth- 
ing and textile workers unions 

Gerhard P. van Arkel, who resigned 
as general counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board in protest 
when Taft-Hartley superseded the 
Wagner Act, and Henry Kaiser are 
associated together and represent the 
International Typographical Union 
and the American Federation of 
Musicians. 


END 


Walter P. Reuther warns Democrats they are at crossroads and Con- 


gress that his auto workers 


Sen 
political leaders 


will 


not let up on political activity 





Warren G. Magnuson discusses legislation with steel workers’ 
Union lobbyist Frank Hoffmann listens intently 
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SKILLED WORKERS 


continued from page 93 


What can the individual business- 
man do to help ease the skilled 
worker shortage? 
The individual businessman should 
take an inventory of his skill needs 
for the present and foreseeable fu- 
He should then develop a 
training program designed both to 
improve the skills of present workers 
who need it and to produce sufficient 
skilled workers to meet his antici- 
pated needs 

While that each em 
ployer is primarily responsible for 
training his own employes, a number 
of public and private agencies can 
help him. The bureaus of appren- 
ticeship (state and federal) offer as- 


ture 


we believe 


sistance in setting up training pro 
grams for apprenticeable trades 
Public vocational schools are pre 


pared to provide instructors as well 
training courses either in the 
plant or at school facilities. Colleges 
and universities are frequently will- 
ing to set up special courses for su- 
pervisory and management training. 


is 


What is your advice to a young 
person desiring to enter a skilled 
occupation? Which areas look most 
promising for the future? 

There are hundreds of skilled occu- 
pations, and nearly all of them need 
idditional workers. Some are grow- 
ing rapidly than others, but 
rowth is not the only impor- 
tant indication of a good occupation 
to enter. Some of the largest occupa- 
tions in the United States offer good 
employment opportunities. 

I would be doing a disservice to 
young people if I picked out a few 
occupations for special attention. I 
would rather suggest that each per- 


more 


rapid g 


son consider his own interests and 
ibilities, kind of work he likes and 
the part of the country where he 
wants to live, and then study the 
facts about employment outlook, 
training required, and other relevant 
facts about each occupation before 


making up his mind. He can get in- 
formation on the occupations from 
many publications of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and can get a list of 
these publications by writing to the 
Department, Washington 25, D. C 


ae 


Is the unskilled worker likely to 
vanish in the future? 

There have always been occupations 
which require no previous education 
or special training and which can be 
learned in a short period of training 
on-the-job. The number of people 
employed in occupations of this type 
has been getting smaller in recent 





years, but we do not expect them to | 


disappear completely END 
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Yes, you can beat rising freight costs 
with a rugged Wells Cargo junior semi- 
trailer. Hook this versatile cargo hauler 
to your small truck and boost payload 
capacity as much as four tons. Save 
on freight—get faster, ‘‘on time” deliv- 
ery service. Write for prices and speci- 
fications. 


WELLS CARGO 


Division of Prairie Schooner, Inc. 
Elkhart 2, Indiana 


new protection against 


TORCH ATTACKS 





. 32 Clinton Road, Garden City, WN. Y. 






reduce burglary insurance rates as much as 13% . 


with DIEBOLD TR-30 torch-resistive MONEY CHESTS 


The new Diebold TR-30 Money Chests are certified for 
resistance to torch attacks. . 


. the attack favored by bur 


With a built-in concealed torch-barrier as well as 
protection against power drills and other commonly used 
tools, TR-30 Chests qualify for new low burglary insurance 
rates. Let us prove that Diebold Money Chests will dis- 
courage holdup and burglary attacks and reduce mounting 
insurance costs as much as 
plete information, 
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HOW TO 
BE A HERO 
TO YOUR 
SECRETARY 


Por your secretary——for your whole off 
Harter posture chairs are great 

builders, Your employees fee! 

end of the day and you enjoy the 

of better work plus a more successtul 

and attractive appearance in your offices, 
Harter E15-R above has cool comfort 

of deep, molded foam rubber, precise adjus 
ments to fit the individual, clean design 
(no snagged nylons), fine upholsceries and 
finishes in choice of colors. Write for 

free booklet, "Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
We'll send name of nearest Harter dealer, 


Harter Corporation 
+, 609 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan 
% In Canada; Harter Metal Furniture, Lid 
Guelph, Ontario 
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cene of a labor convention, but with 
larger and improved facilities recent- 
ly made available, this year there 
will be at least six. The Amalgam- 
ated Clothing Workers and the Tex- 
tile Workers Union convened last 
month and four other unions will 
meet later. They are the American 
Federation of Government Employ 
es, Brotherhood of Railroad Signal 
men, International Association of 
Structural Iron Workers, and Na 
tional Association of Master Me- 
chanics 
» More labor lawyers and consult 
ants are building up bigger Wash 
ington practices. 

One of the most active attorneys 


for unions is J. Albert Woll, counsel 
for the AFL-CIO and, by coinci- 
dence, also for the Teamsters Union 
which faces possible expulsion for 
collaboration with a union expelled 
from the former AFL for corruption 
Arthur J. Goldberg, former CIO 
counsel, represents the steel, cloth 
ing and textile workers unions 

Gerhard P. van Arkel, who resigned 
as general counsel for the National 
Labor Relations Board in protest 
when Taft-Hartley superseded the 
Wagner Act, and Henry Kaiser are 
associated together and represent the 
International Typographical Union 
and the American Federation of 
Musicians. END 


Walter P. Reuther warns Democrats they are at crossroads and Con- 


gress that his auto workers 


Sen 
political leaders 


will 


not let up on political activity 


Warren G. Magnuson discusses legislation with steel workers’ 
Union lobbyist Frank Hoffmann listens intently 
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SKILLED WORKERS 


continued from page 93 


What can the individual business- 
man do to heip ease the skilled 
worker shortage? 

The individual businessman should 
take an inventory of his skill needs 
for the present and foreseeable fu- 
ture. He should then develop a 





training program designed both to | 


improve the skills of present workers 
who need it and to produce sufficient 
skilled workers to meet his antici- 
pated needs 

While we believe that each em- 
ployer is primarily responsible for 
training his own employes, a number 
of public and private agencies can 
help him. The bureaus of appren- 
ticeship (state and federal) offer as- 
sistance in setting up training pro- 
grams for apprenticeable trades 
Public vocational are pre 
pared to provide instructors as well 
training courses either in the 
plant or at school facilities. Colleges 
ind universities are frequently will- 
ing to set up special courses for su 
pervisory and management training. 


schools 


as 


What is your advice to a young 
person desiring to enter a skilled 
occupation? Which areas look most 
promising for the future? 

There are hundreds of skilled occu- 
pations, and nearly all of them need 
additional workers. Some are grow- 
ing more rapidly than others, but 
rapid growth is not the only impor- 
tant indication of a good occupation 
to enter. Some of the largest occupa- 
tions in the United States offer good 
employment opportunities. 

I would be doing a disservice to 
young people if I picked out a few 
occupations for special attention. I 
would rather suggest that each per- 
son consider his own interests and 
ibilities, kind of work he likes and 
the part of the country where he 
wants to live, and then study the 
facts about employment outlook, 
training required, and other relevant 
facts about each occupation before 
making up his mind. He can get in- 
formation on the occupations from 
many publications of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and can get a list of 
these publications by writing to the 
Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


is the unskilled worker likely to 
vanish in the future? 

[here have always been occupations 
which require no previous education 
or special training and which can be 
learned in a short period of training 
on-the-job. The number of people 
employed in occupations of this type 
has been getting smaller in recent 
years, but we do not expect them to 
disappear completely END 
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This Jr. SEMI 
adds 4-Ton 
Payload to 
any small truck! 





Yes, you can beat rising freight costs 
with a rugged Wells Cargo junior semi- 
trailer. Hook this versatile cargo hauler 
to your small truck and boost payload 
capacity as much as four tons. Save 
on freight—get faster, ‘‘on time” deliv- 
ery service. Write for prices and speci- 
fications. 


WELLS CARGO 


Division of Prairie Schooner, Inc. 
Elkhart 2, Indiana 
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reduce burglary insurance rates as much as 73%... 


with DIEBOLD TR-30 torch-resistive MONEY CHESTS 


The new Diebold TR-30 Money Chests are certified for 
resistance to torch attacks. 
giars. With a built-in concealed torch-barrier as well as 
protection against power drills and other commonly used 
tools, TR-30 Chests qualify for new low burglary insurance 
rates. Let us prove that Diebold Money Chests will dis 
courage holdup and burglary attacks and reduce mounting 
insurance costs as much as 73%! Write today for com- 
plete information, 
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THIS is the National Chamber's 1956 progress report: “Working Creatively for the Good 
of Business and in the Public Interest.” 

lt shows what business has accomplished this past year through the National Chamber, 
what business has done toward the solution of national problems. Also, it outlines what 
business is planning to do in the months ahead to keep the economy of the country 
dynamic and expanding. 

You will find this report interesting to read, exciting and encouraging. Write for a 
copy. Just ask for “Working Creatively.” Paperbound copy: free. Clothbound copy, 
suitable for passing on to a school or library after you have finished reading it: $1.50. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES / Washington 6, D.C. 
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fj. The life saving qualities of 


penicillin and other antibiotics | 
are protected from pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer to market 
by refrigerated trucks. In our 
daily living we are dependent 
on trucks for the movement of 
freight, and, like penicillin, much 
of this freight must be hauled by 
refrigerated truck. 








The dependable performance of 
Thermo King truck refrigeration has | 


earned the trust of the country's leading 
pharmaceutical houses. 
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Quality control, 
research, enlarge 
instrument market 


TWO FACTORS are expected to 
keep the scientific instruments in 
dustry’s rising sales curve on course 
in the years ahead. 

These factors are: 
> The nation’s steadily mounting ex- 
penditures for research and develop- 
ment, expected to exceed $55,000,- 
000,000 in the next ten years. 
>» Growing demand for products 
made in plants with up-to-the 
minute quality control laboratories. 

America’s 1,600 instrument and 
apparatus makers already market 
more than 20,000 items ranging from 
test tubes costing less than pennies 
to electronic computers priced at 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
The list includes such things as 
X-ray machines, optical equipment, 
analytical balances (for weighing 
infinitely small objects), giant me- 
ters (for measuring water flow in 
city water systems), Geiger coun- 
ters, radioisotopes, scintillometers 
and other products of the atomic 
age, and additional devices indis- 
pensable to technological progress in 
industry, the medical profession, 
government research, and education. 

Last year the industry rang up 
$400,000,000 in sales. 

That was $50,000,000 more than 
its 1954 sales and an all-time high 


In spite of increasing 
competition from Jap- 
anese and German in- 
strument makers, an 
estimated $55,000,000 
of these sales were ex- 
ports. Items exported included lab 
apparatus, electronic indicating, re- 
cording and testing instruments, 
heating and cooling instruments, 
automatic regulating valves, meteor- 
ological instruments and recorder- 
controller equipment. 

Industry leaders are confident that 
sales in 1956 will at least match last 
year’s mark. 

Kenneth Andersen, executive vice 
president of the Scientific Apparatus 
Makers Association (SAMA), of 
Chicago, explains their outlook: 








“The American consumer has be- 
come quality conscious as never be- 
fore. Smaller manufacturers, as well 
as the big producers, are rushing to 
install laboratories to keep pace with 
exacting tastes, the demand for uni- 
form quality and new products in 
an increasingly competitive buyers’ 
market.” 

Mr. Andersen says one small pro- 
ducer told him, “What’s an initial 
investment of $5,000 for laboratory 
quality control when it means the 
difference between staying in busi 
ness or folding up?” 

“We're definitely bullish about 
our long-term outlook,” continues 
Mr. Andersen. “There are only 4,835 
company labs in the country now 
but there are 300,000 firms that are 
potential lab-establishers. Each of 
these companies is thus a potential 
market for what we have to sell.” 


Making and _ selling 
scientific instruments 
and apparatus is a job 
for specialists. The 
success of the indus- 
try’s selling effort de- 
pends to a great extent on maintain- 
ing liaison with, and anticipating the 
needs of other industries and re- 
searchers. 

“To do this we must ourselves 
keep probing the future through re- 
search,” Mr. Andersen says. “We 
are among the leaders in investment 
for research on the basis of our dol- 
lar sales. 

“We estimate that our people are 
presently spending about eight cents 
of each sales dollar for research and 
development, while the national 
mean is running at about three cents 
for each dollar of sales.” 

W. ©. Gardner, instrumentation 
specialist with C. F. Braun & Com- 
pany, refinery designers, Alhambra, 
Calif., points out that in recent years 
industry has invested more than 
three times as much yearly in plant 
expansion as in 1930, and that an- 
nual investment in instrumentation 
has averaged ten times the 1930 fig- 
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ure. During this same period, total 
plant investment per unit of output 
has risen sharply, and man-hours 
per unit of production have dropped 
sharply 

“Tt is this relationship,” Mr. Gard- 
ner says, “which economists use as a 
basis for predicting an eventual 32- 
hour work week.” 

Mr. Gardner estimates that, in the 
next decade, industry will invest an 
average of $10,000 per worker for 
production facilities, and that in- 
strumentation each year will cost 
from $60 to $500 for each worker. 

Mr. Gardner and others in the in 
struments industry believe that U. S. 
firms are not making full use of 
available control devices which 
could produce greater operating effi- 
ciency, increased product quality 
ind better use of manpower. They 
see greater use of instrumentation as 
one method for offsetting shortages 
of workers in the future 


Because of its intimate 
association with the 
nation’s scientists, and 
because of its hope for 
continued, constantly 
accelerating techno 

logical progress in America, the in 

struments and apparatus industry is 
deeply concerned over the growing 
hortage of technicians 

Officials of SAMA believe the 
basic cause for this undersupply to 
be educational, and they quote fig 
ures which show an alarming lack of 
cience and mathematics instruction 
in the nation’s public schools, along 
with a steady decline in the percent 
age of high school students taking 
uch courses as algebra, geometry 
ind physics 

The figures—extracted from a 
1950 U. S. Office of Education sur 
vey—have been challenged as mis 
leading by such groups as the Na 
tional Science Teachers Association, 
but on this important point there is 
general agreement: More than 40 per 
cent of the most gifted high school 
graduates in America fail to go to 
college! 

SAMA is urging its own members 
to work hard to upgrade science 
teaching and science teaching equip- 
ment in their local schools, to par- 
ticipate in sponsorship of science 
fairs, science clubs, field trips and 
other programs designed to stimu- 
late the interest of youth in science 
careers; to make motion pictures, 
charts, parnphlets and other teaching 
aids available to their community 
schools, to provide speakers to youth 
groups, to campaign for better lab- 
oratory facilities in projected schools, 
to offer summer work to young per- 
sons training to be science teachers 
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Hee can't sell me that outfit!" 






HE SEEMED CONVINCED — and, could be, I was wasting 
my time with this bristling barrister. But I had to find out 
what made a smart lawyer like Fred Lesner so opposed to the 
chamber of commerce. And in the next breath he told me 

... “I don't agree with a lot of things they're doing.” 


SO THAT'S IT! As!I listened to him tick off 

his objections, it was clear enough. Fred thought 

the businessmen and merchants were getting 

all the breaks, and couldn't see how any of the chamber’s 
activities could help men like himself. 
















































































































IT WASN’T HARD to show him how lawyers and other 
professional people benefited . . . how stimulating 
business, industrial and civic progress brought him new 
clients ... and why every professional and business man 
was on the same team when it came to growth 

and prosperity of the community. 


IT MADE SENSE, TOO, when I said ...“The only way 
the chamber could avoid disagreements would be to adopt a 
do-nothing policy. And after all, it’s easy enough 

for you to get on the inside and help change and direct 

its activities. The little matter that prompted my call 
could change all that. All you have to do is join yourself.” 


AND JOIN HE DID! Fred said... “Since you brought that 
‘team’ business up, I guess I know where I belong. 

Any fan can applaud or heckle as suits his fancy. But when 

you're playing it’s a different story.” It was for Fred. You ought 

to see what a good case he makes out for chamber membership now, 
and how many lawyers have joined us in the last three months. 


Speaking for 
your chamber of commerce 











Finer Quality Towe! 
Service for $900 less! 


MICHIGAN manufacturer, em- 

ploying 1,600 people, re- 
placed a non- controlled type of 
washroom towel service with Mo 
sinee Turn-Towls. 

Result — Turn-Towl quality 
and control reduced vl costs 
$900 per year. 

Write for name of nearest distributor 


AAA A AAPL AAA ANS ASIN 


WANK 
Sullolvake Towel 





BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1102 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 
Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 








the worid's ltargest-selling 
GAS UNIT HEATER 
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REZNOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MERCER 


INDUSTRY'S IDEAL STATE 


Rhode Island 


WRITE RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 
ROOM 529, STATE HOUSE, PROVIDENCE, R. | 














PREE DELIVERY ANY WHER! 
1000 Gx10 Giessies Je « “" 
Postcards trom $2) 


5509 SUNSET eS 
UANTITY PHOTOS, Hourwooo 28, caur 
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IT ANSWERS THE TELEPHONE WHEN YOU’RE OUT. The Automatic Answering and Recording Set takes and gives messages 


Especially valuable f« 


2 professional people, retail stores, contractors, TV repair shops, offi es in homes and when offices are close d 


Another New Telephone Service 
for Business 


Growing use of telephone aided by new equipment introduced by Bel/ System 


lhe past few years have brought a great growth in 
the use of the telephone—especially in services for 
business and industry. 

In addition to speech, and teletypewriter messages, 
Bell System lines now carry electrical signals for re- 
mote control and managing of industrial equipment, 


ind also for transmitting data of many kinds between 
business machines. 
Along with new services there have been interest- 


ind exciting new things in equipment. One that 


becoming increasingly popular is the Automatic 


iswering and Recording Set. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


This is a compact unit connected with your tele- 
phone. It answers your phone automatically even 
when you are out, gives callers a recorded message in 
your own voice, and lets them leave messages, orders 


or instructions for you to play back when you return. 

It is available at a moderate monthly rental and is 
a real bargain for many users. 

The Automatic Answering and Recording Set, and 
the many other new service items, have come out of 
an accelerated program to meet the needs of our cus 
tomers and to make telephone service more useful and 


profitable for everyone. 











politics is a 
BUSINESS PROBLEM 





BUSINESS makes politics 

Over the past half century its output in this field has 
increased along with the output of economic goods 

There is one spectacular difference 

Business provides service for its economic goods 
Otherwise life in this country would be physically haz 
ardous and uncertain 

But when business creates a political issue, it most 
often leaves the servicing to others. This omission, 
continued long enough, can make life in this country 
politically hazardous and uncertain 

The maker who shows persistent disinterest in a 
product he has created cannot blame the customer for 


hiring the tinkerer who proclaims most loudly that he 


can fix it. 
In the coming election the customers will be select 


ing people to handle such products as farm relief, 


foreign aid, expenditure control, labor-management 
relations, and social security. 


In one way or another business made all these issues 
It made many of them unintentionally simply by pro 
ducing a standard of living which permitted people to 
move about, to want more things, to apply new skills, 
to expect and demand security 

Such a world requires new highways, new schools, 
new policies. Safety will be a first consideration in 
building the highways and schools 

The need for safety is equally urgent in the making 
of policies 

This need will be met if businessmen will forget 
their isolation and help choose those who make the 
policies as they choose those who build the roads 

This will require them to be active in politics 

It will require more than donations to favored par 
ties or candidates, more than the passing of resolutions 
urging lower taxes or keeping the government out of 
business. It will mean the same kind of study of wage 
regulation, price laws, antitrust legislation, workmen’s 
compensation that business gives to any other product 
that it attempts to perfect. It will mean that business 
men must study candidates and platforms as earnestly 
as they study sales quotas, plans for new products or 
market analyses 

Finally, when sound judgments have been reached, 
it will mean the same convincing salesmanship for 
new political ideas that goes into the introduction of 
any new product 

Such an effort to win public support for sound ideas 
will not be the step that puts businessmen in politics. 

Businessmen are already changing society—-and who 
changes society is in politics whether he admits it or 
not. Those who change society produce issues 

And issues, like any other product, must be serviced 
if the customer is to be satisfied 
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measures your business needs exactly... 


FRIGIDAIRE Low Cost (astm Cooling / 


Flexibility! That’s what you get with Frigidaire air conditioning for your business. 
Air conditioning the way you want it. You can almost design your own system. 





Here’s how Frigidaire Low Cost Custom Cooling works: Just suppose you have 
one large room to cool. Your Frigidaire dealer can quickly recommend one or 
more attractive self-contained units just right for your needs. 


But suppose you have several areas to cool, or no floor space for a packaged unit. 
There are Frigidaire conditioners and remote systems specially suited for your 
requirements. Installed behind the scenes, suspended over busy work areas, or 


added to existing warm air heating systems, they provide the same dependable 
“boost to business.” 

Water usage a problem? Frigidaire Low Cost Custom Cooling variations 
include optional air-cooled operation. Call your Frigidaire Commercial Dealer 


a free analysis of your cooling needs. Or write FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
3, Ontario. , 


for 
General Motors Corporation, Dayton 1, Ohio. IN CANADA, Toronto 1 


Air Conditioners for offices, stores and restaurants 


Lead 


GOFRIGIDAIRE 


GENUINE GM VALUES 
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Announcing—the Fairchild F-27 Suendship 
Propjet power for business on the go 





ROLLS ROYCE PROPJET POWERED © 280 MPH CRUISING © PRESSURIZED 
2250 MILE RANGE ¢ EXCELLENT SHORT FIELD PERFORMANCE ¢ UNMATCHED ECONOMY 


FAIRCHILD 


PO piendhy =. 


n, Hagerstown 15, Md. 





